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EDITORIAL: PAUL TILLICH 


There is a delightful story of an ecumenical gathering in Europe, 
some years ago, at which a Continental delegate complained of the 
vagueness of our comprehensive Anglican theology. “One knows pre- 
cisely where Lutheranism stands—there are the fifty-odd volumes of 
Luther’s works in the Weimar edition. One knows what Reformed 
theology involves: Calvin’s works fill two or three shelves. But who 
is the theologian of Anglicanism?” Up rose Archbishop William Temple 
with his benevolent, disarming smile, and replied, “Our theologian is 
Plato.” There is a great deal of truth in this statement, and it goes 
far to explain “the Anglican position.” Even more, it goes a long way 
to explain classical Christian theology as a whole, which reflects a 
Platonic influence all the way from St. Paul and St. John and the au- 
thor of Hebrews to the present day. And it explains, at least in part, 
the widespread interest of Anglicans—at least in America— in the 
theology of Paul Tillich, for he too is a Platonist, and saepe noster. 

One may surely go still farther, and maintain that systematic the- 
ology is, in principle, the result of an interaction between religious 
thought and philosophy; that systematic theology is impossible without 
an infusion of philosophy into religious thinking—some would say, not 
an infusion but an intrusion, like the grain of sand in the oyster, which 
produces a pearl; and that it should either be expelled in toto (as the 
Ritschlians undertook to discard “Greek metaphysics”) or else re- 
moulded “nearer to the heart’s desire.” Such a philosophy would be 
either inspired by or based upon theology, at least upon the data of the 
religious consciousness, somewhat as Scholasticism created a Catholic 
philosophy, blending Aristotle with traditional Christian dogma. At 
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the very least, one may say that the great theologies in the past have 
always included a philosophy as presupposition and orientation, if pot t 
foundation, of the system—as St. Augustine presupposed the meta. 
physics of Neoplatonism, or Calvin the theodicy of the Schoolmen, o; 
Temple the diffused and subtle Platonism which deeply tinges ajj 
Anglican thought and devotion. For a theology must possess an intel- 
ligible, defensible world-view en rapport the current views of educated 
men and women; it must have a psychology likewise understood and ac. 
cepted by the majority; an anthropology; and so on. A purely naive or 
“primitive” world-view will not do. That only sets up antique barri- 
cades which must be removed by the “demythologization” squad. For 
the theologian who is master of his art must take all knowledge, human 
and divine, for his province, and show its harmony and consistency, 
bringing forth out of his treasure things new and old, and thus “justify 
the ways of God to men.” He should include art and poetry, music 
and all other expressions of culture, for each has something to tell of : 
the majesty of God or at least of man’s ceaseless aspiration and yearn- 
ing for the divine, as the sunflower turns to the sun, or as Aristotle’s ' 
universe is drawn by a constant and profound orexis toward the 
Source of all being, or as Dante’s sun and stars are moved by eternal 
Love. Even more, the dark, inexplicable things, the “black” stars, the ' 
vast interstellar abysses, the denials and contradictions of the religious ( 
intuition, what at least seems to be a state of positive non-being that i 
seeps through the universe, the demonic element, the frustrations of 
finitude and mere temporality or evanescence, the dark “island uni- 


verses” and galaxies of incomprehensible stupidity and revolt (in brief, | 
to use a three-letter word, Sin)—all this belongs in the picture, and if ic 
_ a theology is to be related to actual life and existence and to speak : 
intelligibly about the final reality, it must take account of all these : 
facts and factors. (It is a shallow reading of Plato which fails to find 7 
them in the Dialogues: see the Timaeus, 30ab, where God does what , 
he can with intractable matter, and the ideal is pulled down to the t 
level of the attainable.) The great classic theologies never batted an i 
eye when confronted with the starker tragedies of a universe handicap- ti 
ped and somewhat beaten and battered (as Paul recognized in Rom. d 
8.18-25). And so a theology which is to speak to our condition must ‘ 
have close contact with areas of thought and speculation which never le 


get mentioned in some types of religious discourse. It must deal : 
openly with the cold, objective findings of modern science, of psy- P 
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chiatry, of the study of ethics and moral behavior, of anthropology and 
human evolution, of politics and commerce, of law and social institu- 


tions. 

And this is what we find in the theology of Paul Tillich. The tra- 
ditional doctrines are there; but they are set in a new pattern, a new 
frame of thought, squared with the demands of the modern outlook; 
we do not have to trim off or explain away the vestiges of ancient 
terminology or their presuppositions. Modern historical and biblical 
research, it goes without saying, is simply and honestly taken for 
cranted. A “modern” man discovers here a powerful, creative mind 
at work wrestling with the problems of our existence today, and bring- 
ing to bear upon them the positive force which is innate within and 
inalienable from the Christian tradition. This is why Roman Catholics 
and Jews, as well as Lutherans and the Reformed, Anglicans and 
Evangelicals, Unitarians and Humanists, and even others farther 
afield. are finding a magnetic attraction in the works of this great re- 
ligious thinker and a sense of reality and satisfaction, even when they 
do not altogether understand him—at least not at first. Here is a 
man who is in full contact with the real world, past and present, with 
history and human thought, with all men’s wide-ranging interests, and 
with the hopes men have entertained in their quest for knowledge of 
God and for personal salvation from frustration, defeat, and extinction 
in the trackless wastes of nothingness. 

The simplest statements of religious faith lead off into the vast back- 
grounds of all human thought and speech. For example, take the line 
from the hymn, “God in man made manifest.” “God”? How to con- 
ceive him! “Man”? What is man, and in what possible way can he 
manifest God? A savage barely up from all fours, still dominated by 
primitive animal drives? And “manifest”? But what kind or degree of 
break-through is possible? In sublime spoken words, or a good life 
lived, or a sacramental substance of divinely transformed flesh and 
blood? And with what kind of authentication? And is it only ordinary, 
everyday human nature that is involved in this manifestation? Or is’ 
the epiphany possible only via an exalted, unique, unrepeatable 
divinely human nature? These are examples of the questions that 
arise for a modern person who would be religious, or who would at 
least understand what religion is all about. These are the questions— 


ie. the kind of questions—that confront anyone who faces the re- 


alities of our life in this strange world (no one today is any longer 
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“at home in the universe”!) and who thinks that possibly some light 
upon the dark enigma may be had from religion and philosophy. It 
is to problems like these that Paul Tillich’s powerful thinking is ad- 
dressed, a theologian who is at the same time a philosopher (pace 
those philosophers who wish to leave out religion!), a Christian who 
“wrestles not with flesh and blood” but with the problems provided 
by those lethal powers that rule in high places, the demonic drives that 
darken men’s lives and crush them with despair. 

A new kind of “Gnostic” theology, someone says? Of course, for that 
is the kind of world we live in, after two World Wars, after a long 
period of scientific exploitation and annihilation of all humanitas and 
decency throughout vast areas of the habitable earth; a world which 
is simply not one “in which dwelleth righteousness” but challenges it at 
every turn, and where the righteous must live “by his faith”—and only 
by his faith. Others may describe the system differently. But this I 
believe is central, as it was for Paul the Apostle and for Luther and for 
countless others. I should say the key to Paul Tillich’s theology is 
the same one that unlocked the mysteries of our existence for his 
namesake, the great Apostle (in Rom. 1.17); and that the all-embrac- 
ing principle, not of escape from our situation or of solution of our 
problem, but of a transforming, creative new way of life is also the 
profound Pauline discovery of the “new being” in Christ. This, I 
believe, is Paul Tillich’s greatest contribution to our understanding of 
the dilemma that faces us, to its solution, and to a new and better way 
of life here and now. Back of Paul Tillich stand not only Luther and 
the German mystics and philosophers, but Paul and the New Testa- 
ment, and also Plato and the whole heritage of classical philosophy, 
science, and culture. Freperick C. Grant 
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TILLICH AND THE OTHER GREAT TRADITION: 


By Harrsnorne* 


Emory University 


Paul Tillich proposes two definitions of the term “God”: that it 
refers to being itself, and that it denotes whatever can be loved with all 
one’s mind and heart and soul and strength. I believe that both of. 
these definitions, properly understood, are suitable and that one who so” 
understands them and accepts their validity can reasonably be termed — 
a theist in the religious sense. However, I think that Tillich says other 
things about God which are not compatible with these definitions. To 
this extent there are what might be termed atheistic elements in Tillich. 
But if this makes him an atheist, then I suspect there are few theists; 
for most professed theists, at some point or another, deny to God 
attributes which at the same time they have expressly or by implication, 
and quite properly, ascribed to him. This has been typical of theists, 
not the exception. And so has it been typical of atheists to ascribe to 
reality some feature which can only be real in that God is real. Theism 
and atheism have been subtly interfused throughout the history of. 
thought. Hume was one of the few skeptics who had something like a 
full sense of the subtlety of this topic. 

If God is what is loved or can be loved with all one’s capacities, then 
he must in some sense coincide with being or reality itself. For to ac- 
knowledge any item of reality is to express some interest in it, however 
slight, and this interest, too, must have God as its object. The whole 
mind must be turned to God. He must be the universal object of 
every interest or attachment whatever. We are not to love or be 
interested in our neighbor, or some creature, and God, or God and the 
creature; rather, we are to love the creature as somehow God. Interest 
is not to be divided between God and anything whatever, which implies 
that being or reality is also not divided between him and anything 
else. More clearly: the distinction between God and anything else 
must fall within God. If and only if he is somehow all being, all reality, 


*Charles Hartshorne, Ph.D., is professor of Philosophy at Emory University and 
formerly professor in the Federated Theological Faculty of the University of Chicago. 
He is author of Man’s Vision of God and other works. 
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actual or possible, can devotion to him be all devotion. Thus Tillich, 
two proposals for defining God are not only mutually consistent, by 
they are equivalent. The one makes deity the universal object of 
possible interest, the other of possible thought, and these of course cap 
only coincide, since to think X is to be interested in X, and to be 


interested in X is to imply X as at least the possible object of thought, 
So far I hold that Tillich is absolutely right. 


It has been objected to “being itself” that there is no such thing, the 
verb “to be” constituting only a bond between various subjects and 
their predicates. This objection is rather trivial, and indeed beside the 
point. One need not use the word “being” at all to express what | 
hope Tillich wishes to say. “Reality itself” will do even better, for one 
thing, because it avoids the contrast with becoming which “being” 
suggests. (This contrast ought to be avoided, for becoming is as real 
as being, and perhaps in a sense even more so. All experienced being, 
at least, is either a process or an abstract element or feature of process, 
and the notion that God contrasts with becoming suggests that God is 
a mere abstraction. One should not by an initial definition prejudge 
this question.) “Reality” contrasts only with “unreality,” “mere appear- 
ance,” or fiction, and no theist thinks God a fiction. 


To say that God is reality itself means, in my view, that any asser- 
tion whatever can, without loss, be translated into an assertion about 
God. Thus “John runs” implies no more, and no less, than that John 
running somehow qualifies God. If this were not the case, the com- 
mandment to turn one’s whole mind, heart, and soul to God could not 
be obeyed; for if I recognize the fact of John running, I have turned 
that much of my mind to John; yet I must not have turned even that 
much of my mind away from God. Hence John running must be an 
aspect of deity, no more and no less. I hope that Tillich would accept 
the foregoing explication, though I cannot be sure. He would perhaps 
want to say that “John running” qualifies God only symbolically. My 
objection is simple: we cannot but be interested in the literal facts 
about our neighbors, and if these are neither more nor less than facts 
about God then I see no sense in denying that they are facts literally 
obtaining of God. We are to love our neighbor as he literally is, and 
yet to love God with that very aspect of our minds or hearts; and I 
conclude that the neighbor must in some appropriate and quite literal 
sense be a constituent of the divine life. Very literally we are “in” God, 
and all our properties are divine possessions. Just how, we may not 
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be able to say, but it is not enough to say that we are only symbolically 


in God. 


Whether or not there is a disagreement between my view as so far 
explained and that of Tillich, it appears that somewhere or other, in 
spelling out further consequences of our respective positions, we do 
fall apart. And I have the impression that Tillich has somewhat blur- 
red or confused his account by overlooking ambiguities in, or introduc- 
ing additional premises not intrinsic to, the two definitions of God he 
proposes. 

Thus, for instance, he deduces that God is “unconditioned” from the 
proposition that we are to be unconditionally devoted to him. But our 
devotion is to be unreserved or unstinted, not unconditioned in the 
metaphysical sense which Tillich’s argument here requires. My de- 
yotion is conditional at least upon the fact that I exist; and the par- 
ticular content or direction of the devotion is conditional on how I exist, 
in what situation. If I love my particular neighbors as somehow God, 
it is only because, or as a result, of the conditions which give me these 
particular neighbors; otherwise I should have loved other neighbors as 
aspects of God. Accordingly, the actual content of the divine life as 
object of integral devotion is certainly, in a literal and proper sense, 
conditioned. Consider, also, the other form of the definition: that God 
is reality itself. Is reality itself in every sense unconditioned? To say 
that it is so is to deny that there is anything conditioned. Conditioned 
reality is also real; our interest in our neighbor or ourselves is interest 
in conditioned reality; yet this too must be identical with an interest 
in divine reality. In this way we are led to admit that the divine must 
be both conditioned and unconditioned. (If the two adjectives are 
taken to apply to different aspects of deity, there is no contradiction. 
Theologians often seem to forget that logic has nothing against “S is P 
and § is not-P, but in diverse respects.”) 

Consider again Tillich’s denial that God is a being. This is argued 
for by taking the disjunction, “being itself or a being,” as exclusive. But 
on what ground? Can Being Itself in no fashion constitute a being? 
Suppose the Berkeleyan formula, “to be is to be perceived,” is in some 
sense true with reference to God as the universal perceiver. Then the 
content of the divine perceiver is a being. (As self-conscious, it will 
also perceive itself.) Possible being is what God might perceive, actual 
being (including his own) is what he does perceive. Thus his perceiving 
is reality as such. 
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248 TILLICH AND THE OTHER GREAT TRADITION q 

What stands between Tillich and the realization that his allegedly 
exclusive alternatives are not so? I think it is a convergence of motives 
and mental habits, fairly complex to untangle. 

There is the long, powerful tradition that God is the infinite, absolute 
unconditioned, and the oversimple assumption that the disjunctions jp. 
finite-finite, absolute-relative, unconditioned-conditioned are simply ex. 
clusive. I have often shown, and have not yet been refuted, that 
they are not so. But Tillich is a learned man with immense respect for 
tradition. I have, I suppose, more of the iconoclast in me. Also ] 
have studied heretical traditions with more, and orthodox tradition; 
with less, care than Tillich. When Brightman writes of the Finite-Ip- 
finite God” I know that there is a long and impressive, though some- 
what hidden, tradition back of this way of speaking. 


Our forefathers—noticing that each thing has a definite size and 
character, and correspondingly definite degrees of power, some more, 
some less—thought to exalt God by attributing to him absolute power 
and a size beyond size, “immensity” or “infinity.” They overlooked 
some distinctions without which the procedure merely results in non- 
sense. One distinction is that between power or capacity to do 
or be, and actual deeds or actual being. The capacity itself 
may well, in some sense, transcend all definite limits; but the 
actual doing and being cannot be thus indefinite, or simply infinite. 
To actualize capacity is in principle to accept definiteness and limits. 
Also, if power is power over others, these others either do or do not 
have power of their own. If they have none, then do they really exist 
as “others”? (“Being is power,” a plurality of beings means a plurality 
of powers.) If the others have power, then to some extent they can 
decide what they are to be and do. If you deny this, you destroy all 
analogy between “power” or “decision” in their case and in that of the 
supreme deciding power. But then how are you, one of the “others,” 
in a position even to talk about power or decision? Thus even an 
“absolute power” cannot—and this cannot is logical, not merely physical 
—simply set aside all initiative or self-decision in the creatures, if it is 
intelligible to say that it has initiative of its own. The creatures must 
determine something of their own actions, and to this extent the su- 
preme capacity to influence others cannot be a power unilaterally to 
determine the details of reality. “Omnipotence” so construed is—and 
this I deeply believe—a pseudo-concept, no more and no less. (Exit 
the classical “problem of evil”!) The infinity of God is in his own 
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capacity to be, not his capacity to “mold reality, as the potter molds 
the clay” (having first produced the clay). Reality is no mere clay, 
and neither indeed is clay itself, considering its atoms and particles. 
The potter does not simply mold them, they act to some extent on their 
own, at least so far as he is concerned. I hold that this must be true 
even with respect to the divine potter. The capacity of God to be, 
however, is literally and absolutely infinite, for anything which could 
conceivably exist could (and would) exist as something known to God, 
and hence possessed by him as integral to his own actuality. To be 
possible is to be a potential divine possession. But the actual divine 
possession must in some way be limited; for the cosmos which God 
possesses must be so, in order to be a definite cosmos, an actual pos- 
session. 

There is indeed a form of finitude which God could not have, and it 
is fragmentariness. Of God, and only of God, it is true that he could 
not be a fragment of anything else, such as “the universe.” Even the 
universe, if this means the totality of non-divine things, is but a frag- 
ment of the divine life. But this life itself is no fragment—unless of 
itself in a subsequent phase—in which case, “it,” taken as a whole and 
in widest perspective, is still no fragment. If only our forefathers had 
chosen “non-fragmentary,” instead of “non-finite,” as the foolproof— 
or most nearly foolproof—device for defining God by the “negative 
way,” how much trouble we might have been spared! Alas, they did 
not. It remained for certain relatively modern philosophers and the- 
ologians (Socinus, Hegel, Whitehead, Berdyaev, etc.) to discern the 
absurdity and idolatry in the substitution of infinity for divinity. 

Since I am, now and then, called a “disciple of Whitehead,” I should 
like to remark that both Whitehead and I suffer some injustice, per- 
haps, because our contemporaries have not sufficiently realized that we 
both stand, with many more, in the Other Great Tradition, besides the 
one commonly recognized. I, for instance, could (in my idea of deity, 
and so far as approximate agreement is concerned) be termed a 
disciple of any of the following: Socinus, the later Schelling, G. T. 
Fechner (here the analogy is very close), Jules Lequier, Henri Bergson, 
James Ward, Nicholas Berdyaev, W. R. Matthews, James Martineau, 
A. E. Garvie, W. Pepperell Montague, or (with Rufus Jones, whose 
views I scarcely recall) my one direct teacher in this matter, W. E. 
Hocking; also Sri Jiva Goswami of India and Iqbal of Pakistan. More- 
over, the members of this tradition have in common the fact that they 
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reached their view not simply by taking it over from Predecessor; 
but by working out the implications of their human and religious sity. 
tion with less warping than usual from the conventional Great Tra. 
dition. A certain independence, almost iconoclasm, toward tradition 
is a feature of this tradition. In actual fact, my own view came chiefy 
from the following: my father, F. C. Hartshorne, an Episcopal recto, 
who carefully avoided identifying the object of worship with the abso. 
lute or infinite, and who rather scorned “Omnipotence,” construed a; 
meaning that God is merely cause in relation to us, and we merely 
effects in relation to him; next, R. W. Emerson, who taught me to fee! 
the exhilaration of the pantheistic version of the Great tradition, fol- 
lowed later by Royce, having a similar effect; these two being counter. 
acted by the Quaker sage Rufus Jones, and above all by William James 
(and his temporary but ardent disciple, H. G. Wells), who confirmed 
any distrust I may have had of traditional pantheism, and therby freed 
me to work out my own view, encouraged by Hocking, who gave the 
final push that separated me for good from Royce’s immutable Abso- 
lute. In some such way, my form of theism came about. Whitehead, 
later, was very helpful, but not quite essential. Pierce may even have 
taught me more. Whitehead’s distinction in philosophy of religion is 
that, to the Other Great Tradition (of which, as is characteristic of its 
thinkers, he seemed scarcely aware, though he was well aware, as they 
all have been, of the conventional Great Tradition) he gave a setting in 
a general systematic metaphysics, and that he is the first very great 
metaphysician—I do not believe he will be the last—who unequivocally 
belongs in this Other Tradition. 

The core of the Great Tradition is of course the “negative theology.” 
At first blush, it seems a reasonable doctrine. Does not a modest 
estimate of our human capacity to understand God imply that our 
concepts, like “relative” or “definite, finite,” cannot properly apply to 
him? So it is held to be quite safe to say, without qualification, that he 
is mot finite, mot relative, not passible or open to influence. I think, 
however, that the modesty is only apparent. We dare to forbid God 
to sustain relations, to accept the definiteness that comes through limits, 
to respond to the creatures and thus be influenced by them. He may, 
we concede, do these things “symbolically,” whatever that may mean, 
but we tell him in no uncertain terms that he must not literally do 
them! Is this modesty—or is it monstrous presumption? Have we this 
veto power upon divinity? Not to sustain relationships, not to respond 
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eSsors sensitively to the existence of others, is to be wooden, stupid, or an 
situa. utterly empty abstraction. It is the abstract which has these negative 
Tr- characteristics, not the concrete. Whiteness does not relate itself to 
white things, for whiteness is whiteness, no matter which white things 


may happen to exist. Whiteness, compared to white things, is “impas- 
rector sible” Is God to be found merely in this direction, looking toward — 
abso. | the less and less concrete? 
ed as | What is the source of the deep-seated illusion that the negative | 
erely theology is a way of safety and modesty? Perhaps it is simple enough. 
> feel | When we say that God is not literally a shepherd, ruler, or potter, but 
, fol- only symbolically these things, we are indeed following a safe and 
nter- modest way. But why is this so? Because shepherd, ruler, potter, are 
ames | quite specific sorts of things, definite items found here and there in ex- 
‘med _ istence. Hence the alternative to being a ruler or a shepherd must 
freed cover a vast miscellaneous infinity of possibilities, only a few of which — 
the are known to the human mind. To “forbid” God to be literally a 
bso- shepherd is to impose no restrictions on his freedom to be. Of course 
ead, | he cannot be simply identical with such a special item of reality. So_ 
have we can say that in religion “shepherd” symbolizes Something, or Some- 
Nis one, literally quite other than a shepherd and also than any specific 
f its localized thing in the world not a shepherd. Who can quarrel with 
they this procedure? 
g in It is, however, a very different affair when we treat utterly abstract 
reat terms like “finite” ar “relative” in this same manner. There are not 
ally an infinity of miscellaneous possible positive forms of reality hat 
to being relative; there is only being non-relative or absolute. If, then, © 
xy.” we decide that God cannot be on both sides of this dichotomy, but must | 
lest. | be entirely on one side, or must be non-literally on both sides, we are 
our being bold indeed in our negative legislation regarding deity. And note: 
to| if God is not literally finite and relative, then he is literally and ex- 
‘he | clusively infinite and absolute. For there is no third possibility: here 
nk, | the law of excluded middle must, I submit, apply. That which is “not 
} literally a shepherd” may yet have all sorts of resemblances to as well 
its, as differences from an actual shepherd; and so it may, symbolically, be 
ay, called a shepherd. But that which is not literally “in some degree and 
an, quality made what it is by contingent relations,” i.e., relative, can only 
do be something which is in no degree so constituted, i.e., it must be quite 
his literally and entirely absolute. Where is there a place for anything ’ 


symbolic here? 


4 


Tillich’s examples of the symbolic taken from the arts confirm my 
point. It is the more or less concrete and specific which is expressed ip 
artistic images for which there is no literal substitute. But the cop. 
verse also holds: for the ultimate abstractions like relativity there js 
no symbolic substitute either. And the reason, we have seen, is that 
while “not a shepherd” covers anything and everything, actual or pos- 
sible, other than one very special sort of item in the universe; by con- 
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trast, “not open to influence or limitation” is merely the equally abstract 
other pole of the categorical contrast, “relative-absolute.” To compare 
this with poetry is quite illegitimate. It is totally non-poetic, because 
totally non-concrete. 


“God is not a shepherd” leaves God entirely free to be some sort of 

super-shepherd. But “super-relative” can only be construed as an 
eminent form of perfectly literal relativity. I believe in this eminent 
form, this uniquely divine relativity, but it, just as literally as ordinary 
relativity, implies “in some way and degree constituted by contingent 


relations.” There is no symbolic way of being, in a certain aspect, 
- contingent, having qualities one might not have had: either one might, 

or one might not, have been otherwise. Tertium non datur. Tra- 
ditional theological theory had a headlong tendency, almost wholly un- 
governable, and even today in many circles largely uncontrolled, to | 
“plump” for one side—the negative side—of the ultimate polar con- 
traries, in application to God. But this indeed “limits” God—for in- 
stance, if we deny him all definiteness, or all responsiveness to the 
contingent creatures. To be definitely this is to be definitely not that; 
“all possible definiteness” is merely total indefiniteness and vacuity. | 
And we think to honor God by offering him this vacuity as his sole 
portion! I have been protesting against this for twenty years; I hope 
to live to add another ten, and by sheer persistence, and also 
by resourcefully exploring the possible ways of approaching this 
matter, to wake up many of those theologians who in this regard are 
still sleeping (they are far fewer now, to be sure, than they used to be) 
so that they will honestly reflect upon this problem. 


The modesty of the negative theology is highly suspect. It puts an 
infinite human veto upon the wealth of the divine life, cutting it off from 
all but the purely abstract. All abstractions, just so far as they are 
abstract, are infinite, absolute, or impassible. The God of the negative 
theology is not only “a mathematician,” he is exclusively some such 
thing—if indeed the topic of his preoccupation must not be even emptier 
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than mere numbers and algebraic orders! “All determination is nega- 
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tion”; yes. What about the infinite negation: “wholly lacking in . 
definiteness, concreteness, or actuality”? “Pure actuality” must either — 
mean all possible actuality—and this is the same as all possible con-— 


fusion, for possibilities have relations of incompossibility—or it has 
no relation to possibility at all. But then the term expresses no analogy 
to actuality as we know it, and one might as well say “pure blub-blub.” 
As for infinity, what could be more “absolutely infinite” than the to- 
tality of all that is logically possible? Is the divine actuality simply 
identical with this totality? Then the meaning of both “actual” and 
“possible” is lost. So it appears that we had better worship God, not 
“the infinite.” I admit that Tillich tries to take such considerations 


into the reckoning, in some degree; but I also feel fairly confident that | 


his veneration for the traditional systems has warped his treatment, 
causing him to underestimate the significance of the problems we have 
been discussing. 

There is a set of concepts often applied to God which are distinct 
both from very specific terms like “shepherd” and very abstract terms 
like “relative.” ‘These are psychical terms like “knowledge,” “will,” 
“love.” If these denote, as they tend to do, states or functions very 
like the human, then they are essentially in a class with shepherd, al- 


though not nearly so narrowly specific. But it is a central philosophical © 


issue how far psychical terms can be broadened beyond the human — 
application. Does a dog “know” as man knows? Does a dog simply — 


not know, or only symbolically know? The questions are not easy to 
answer. My own position is that there is a legitimate broadest possible 
meaning of psychical terms which is applicable to all individuals what- 
ever, from atoms to deity. In this broadest meaning, these terms are 
almost categorial, like relativity. There is, however, a difference. For 
only individuals, not abstractions, can feel or think or remember, where- 
as both individuals and abstractions (other than those of uttermost 
generality) can have aspects of relativity, can depend in some way and 
degree upon contingent relations. As a result of this still wider ap- 


plicability, or greater abstractness, of the strictly categorial notions, — 
their meaning does not vary from one level to another in the scale of | 


beings. To be “constituted in some way by contingent relations” is 
simply and literally that, no more, no less, and no other. But to 
“know,” to “feel,” to “remember”—here there are qualitative differences 
which are not easily covered by empty terms like “way” or “degree.” 


| 

| 
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| 
4 


Does God know, simply as a man knows? Of course not, only men 
do that. But dogs know in doggish fashion, and God knows in divine 
fashion. Tillich says that if we take this latter statement literally we 
become involved in “absurd questions.” I should like very much to 
see a list of the questions, and I am willing to wager that their absurdity 
is relative, in part at least, to some element or other of the negative 
theology which Tillich—a bit uncritically, as I think—has taken over 
from the past. Of course merely absolute, wholly non-relative, “know. 
edge” is an absurdity. But the veto upon literal relatedness (a veto 
which must itself be literal or else merely misleading) is in my view 
unwitting blasphemy. 


| 


Is then “know” merely symbolic, as applied to God? It is indeed jn 
such application not literal in the simple sense in which “relative” can 
For relative is a more abstract term, hence less sensitive to differ- 
ences in levels of reality. But yet it is arguable that neither is “know” 
simply symbolic, as “shepherd” certainly is. For this is the question: 
does our concept of “know” come merely from intra~-human experience, 
analogically extended to what is below and above the human, or does 
the concept come partly from religious experience, from some dim but 
direct awareness of deity? Brunner, I think, has suggested or implied 
that it is God who is unqualifiedly personal, and human beings are only 
imperfect, fragmentary pointers toward true personality. 


It is indeed a curious thing to see how much need there is, not so 
much of a negative theology as of a “negative anthropology.” We say 
we know—ah, but do we? We guess, on more or less reasonable 
grounds, but do we literally know? If “know” means to have conclusive 
evidence, then when do we literally attain knowledge? And if it doesn’t 
mean this, but only to have inconclusive evidence, then how vague 
the idea becomes! Theories of human knowledge vary as much as 
those of divine knowledge. I really believe that we know what “knowl- 

edge” is partly by knowing God, and that though it is true that we 
form the idea of divine knowledge by analogical exetnsion from our 
experience of human knowledge, this is not the whole truth; the other 
side of the matter being that we form our idea of human knowledge by 
exploiting the intuition (called by Decartes, “innate idea,” and as such 
not really disproved, except in a straw-man version, by Locke) which 
we have of God. To “know” ought to mean, having conclusive evi- 
dence, such as God has, shutting off the very possibility of error; but 
to apply this idea to man we must tone it down drastically indeed. I 
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cannot further argue this theory here. But my proposal is that we 
hould distinguish in theology between (1) plainly symbolic terms like 
shepherd or ruler, (2) plainly literal terms like relative or absolute, and 
(3) “problematic” terms, which may be literal if or in so far as we 
have religious intuition, like “know” or “love.” Man loves, but how 
far and how much? He either hates or is apathetic toward most of his 
surroundings. It is God who loves—without any distorting antipathies 
or blind spots of mere indifference. God loves the creatures—period. 
We love a few creatures some of the time, and seldom or never wholly 
without complicating feelings of vanity, envy, irritation, fear, and the 
like. 

In view of the foregoing, I find myself more in sympathy with the 
old label “analogical” in preference to “symbolic” for the third or 
problematic class of theological concepts (those neither unambiguously 
literal nor unambiguously non-literal). There is in some sense analogy 
between divine and human knowledge; but to say this is not to answer 
the question. Which way is the analogy to be read? Are we merely 
using our awareness of man to point the way to the divine nature, or 
are we also using our awareness of God to furnish a criterion for the 
weaknesses of man? If both procedures can and do occur, then “hu- 
man knowledge” is no mere symbol for an otherwise inaccessible divine 
nature, since it may also be a derivative concept, produced by drastic- 
ally restricting the idea arising from our intuition of deity. I believe 
with John Oman—and in line with the suggestion of Brunner above 
referred to—that man’s awareness of God is no mere contingent ex- 
tension of his awareness of himself, but is rather an indispensable ele- 
ment of that awareness. In this view, the divine-human contrast is the 
basic principle of all human thought, never wholly submerged, though 
it may often be driven rather deep into the dimly-lighted regions of 
experience. 

I would go even further, and say that the lower animals, while they 
cannot think God, do feel him, and so even for them the divine-non- 
divine contrast is constitutive of all experience. Thus there is no 
simple inaccessibility of God, though it may well be that the higher 
levels of awareness of deity involve a divine decision of special self- 
revelation. God may “reveal himself to whom he pleases,” for all I 
know; but I do think I know that he cannot absolutely conceal himself 
from any creature, for the omnipresent can never be more than rela- 
tively inaccessible. 
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To sum up this discussion of symbols in theology: many theological 
terms are more or less symbolic; others may be now symbolic (here 
better termed analogical), now literal, depending upon the availability 
of religious intuition; but the most completely abstract, general terms 
applicable to deity are quite literal. ‘True, there is always a difference 
in principle between this and other applications. But the difference 
itself can be literally stated. Thus only of God is it true that his 
capacity to be this, or that instead—his range of contingent possible 
qualities—is absolutely infinite, so that the entire difference between 
some possible thing X and some other possible thing Y must be en- 
braced in the difference between the possibility of God as qualified by 
X and God as qualified by Y and no matter how diverse X and Y may 
be. Thus the “unlimitedness” of God is in his contingent potential 
aspects, not his actuality. And “contingent” has here its usual mean- 
ing, “could be this, or that instead.” And the lack of limits is also 
literal. 


Among the abstract terms literally applicable to God is becoming. 
True, there is an ancient prejudice that being is more real than be- 
coming. Parmenides and the Upanishads are mighty powers in the 
history of thought, and so is the longing which they express to escape 
from becoming, with its perils and annoyances. However, just as the 
dichotomy conditioned-unconditioned need not be viewed as exclusive, 
so neither need that of being-becoming. If there is divine becoming, 
as well as divine being, divine potentiality as well as divine actuality, 
we can remove a paradox which seems to be involved in the contention 
that God is both Being (or Reality) Itself and a Being. Whatever 
exists God perceives it, and this is inseparable from its reality, so that 
the divine experience, as constituted by his perceptions of various con- 
tents, is coextensive with reality. Actual reality is what he actually 
perceives, potential reality what he is capable of perceiving. Yet in all 
cases, and whatever God perceives, he is the same individual being, or 
if you like, the same person. However, his experiences are not in all 
cases the same. God, then, is a being in this sense; that among indi- 
vidual beings there is one who is always coextensive with reality, con- 
taining actually what is actual and potentially what is potential. In 
this eminent form of “a being,” we have indeed not simply “one more 
being, additional to the others.” Not at all; we have the universally 
presupposed individual, intrinsic to and in his actuality containing all 
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reality. In this case, a being is also the being, uniquely universal in its 


functions. 

There is, however, a sense in which the divine is not only a being but 
even “one more being.” A divine actual perception (not the perceiver, 
as always self-identical no matter what is perceived, but the concrete 
perceptual state of God, as aware of us, for instance) is indeed an 
additional item of reality (compared to God as independent of us, for 
instance as perceiving Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob). But this divine 
actual state of experience is not God as eternal individual, for that, in 
its mere self-identity, perceives no contingent thing whatever. It is 
approximately what Whitehead calls the Primordial Nature of God. 

Tillich’s doctrine that all such assertions must be symbolic, not literal, 
seems to be partly an attempt to excuse the paradoxes resulting from 
his mistaken assumption that God, so far as literal characterizations go, 
must be exclusively unconditioned or infinite. If, as Tillich has some- 
times said, God is literally being (reality) itself, then he is literally all 
the categorial features of reality, reality conditioned, reality uncon- 
ditioned, reality actual, reality potential. Should this be denied, I 
must simply say that “Being Itself” would then for me lose all mean- 
ing, whether symbolic or literal. I just do not know what, on that 
assumption, the meaning of the allegedly unique literal truth about God 
might be. Literal truths always have literal logical consequences. By 
denying these, one nullifies the supposed literalness. 

Let us now look at some of Tillich’s other negations. He says that 
God is not literally cause; for a cause in the ordinary sense is always 
also effect, and God as cause would be caught in the causal chain. Yes, 
true enough, and why not? God is universal cause, creative of every- 
thing whatever; but as reality itself, God is likewise universal effect, 
influenced by everything whatever. It is the universality, the coinci- 
dence with reality in its polar aspects, which makes God supreme, <<) 
his cuddling up to the category of cause and shrinking away from that 
of effect. Cause-effect belong together, and God is the sole universal 
cause-effect. 

Instead of “cause,” Tillich prefers “ground of being” or “power of 
being.” I think that these, as he uses them, either say nothing definite 
at all, or else they imply precisely that favoritism of cause over effect, 
unconditioned over conditioned, which I regard as idolatrous, since it 
denies the coincidence of God with Reality which Tillich rightly sees 
as definitive of the divine. Reality is just as truly effect as cause; and 
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so is aeity. ‘True, God’s existence is not caused, but only his actuality, 

This introduces one final point of difference. Does God exist? Tillich 
says the word is unsuitable. But I say it is—like any categorial word— 
suitable if and only if construed in the required uniquely universa| 
sense. God has universal existence, not particular existence. He does 


not merely happen to exist, as one thing among others. He always, 


necessarily, essentially exists; and only he exists in this sense. I see 


ence has in common with ordinary existence, the answer can be given 
fairly simply, and quite literally. For an individual to exist js al- 
ways for it to be actualized in concrete states, none of which (unless 
actual experiences which do not follow with strict necessity from my 


no valid argument in Tillich ion this. 
‘ If it be asked what “universal,” “necessary,” or “essential” exist- 
; the first one) is absolutely necessary for the existence of that individual. 
: At each waking moment, my existence, for instance, is prolonged by 


being that individual which I am. (The alternative view would mean 
that the moment I was born my entire life must, in principle, be a fore- 
gone conclusion, since it would follow from my being that individual, 
Leibniz held this doctrine, but I reject it, and so perhaps do most phi- 
losophers, though they have not always thought about the matter as 
carefully as Leibniz did.) Since God has no beginning, one can drop 
the qualifying “unless the first one” (in the second sentence of this 
paragraph), and say that, conceiving him by analogy with ordinary 
individuals, his existence must consist in his nature being actualized 
in states which do not follow necessarily from his individual essence. 
That, nevertheless, God “exists necessarily” means that his individual 
nature is inevitably and invincibly actualized somehow, but just how, 
in what actual states, is a further and contingent truth about him. All 


existence whatever, including the divine, is the “somehow-actualized” 
status of a nature in a suitable actuality, this actuality being always 
more determinate than the bare truth that the nature exists, i.e., is in 
some actual state. Actuality, even divine, is always contingent; but it 
does not follow that all existence is contingent; for in the eminent or 
divine existence the contingency applies only to the particular actualities 
by which the divine essence is concretized, not to the truth chat it is 
actualized by some actualities or other. Put still otherwise: the class 
of possible divine states cannot be an “empty class.” With any other 
individual nature, not only are members of the class “actualizing states 
corresponding to the nature” contingent, but even that there are mem- 
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bers of the class is contingent, but accidentally true. In the divine 
existence, only the first form of contingency obtains. I shall show 
elsewhere how these distinctions enable the ontological argument—and > 
by implication other theistic arguments—to evade the classical diffi- 
culties, and thereby, so far as I can judge, to enter upon a new life and | 
usher in a new period in the philosophy of religion." 

Some will say that in the foregoing account I have overlooked the 
infinite gulf between God and the creatures. But not so. Between the 
finite-infinite individual and the merely finite individuals there is a gap 
in natures which is literally infinite. And between the divine cause- 
effect which influences and is influenced by every reality, and ordinary 
cause-effects which, since they begin to be at a certain stage of the cre- 
ative advance of existence, are exclusively causes of what comes after, 
and which also, since they must die at a later stage, will be exclusively 
effects of what came before, there is again a doubly infinite distinction. 
God both infinitely precedes and infinitely outlasts every other indi- 
vidual, so that all are influenced by, and also influence, his actuality. 

Are not these issues too subtle for the traditional modes of analysis? 
To go on repeating the old decisions plus little more than the new word 
“symbolic” or phrases like “religious language” is not to shed much 
new light on the old issues. Our ancestors had their word, “analogical,” 
which is, if anything, clearer. The real trouble is less in the exaggera- 
tion of literalness than in the idolatry of infinity, being, cause, and 
absoluteness, accepted as substitutes for the divine unity of the con- 
traries, finite-infinite, being-creativity, cause-effect, absolute-relational, 
being as such and a being. God is, in diverse aspects of his reality, on 
both sides of these polarities. 

“Etiolatry,” worship of cause and “ontolatry,” worship of being (in 
contrast to becoming), or worship of “the absolute” (in contrast to the 
all-loving and hence all-related God), have too long masqueraded as 
true worship. I believe that they are impostors. But Tillich himself _ 
has shown us the remedy. The two-fold definition of deity which he 
proposes, suitably interpreted and followed out without deviation or 
contrary assumptions, leads us past the ancient confusions into the light 
of the supreme Light, so far as it is accessible to our intellects. 


See The Logic of Perfection, to be published by Open Court. : 


TILLICH’S ONTOLOGY AND GOD 


By Marvin Fox* 


The Ohio State University 


In spite of the fact that Paul Tillich is often spoken of as a dis. 
tinguished philosopher, serious study of his work leads to the con- 
clusion that he is, at best, an important Christian theologian, but that 
he forfeits every usual claim to the title “philosopher.” Th i0ugh phi- 
losophers have differed widely in their doctrines and methods, they 
have as a matter of principle been committed to genuine inquiry, to the 
open and free search for answers to our most serious questions. By this 
standard Tillich must be excluded from the philosophic circle. 

He describes his work as occurring within the limits of a “theological 
circle.” It is a circle which not only establishes the limits of inquiry 
but also dictates in advance the answers to basic questions. Though 
Tillich claims to respect the philosophic way he explicitly says of the 
Christian theologian (i.e., himself) that, “He is certain that nothing he 
sees can change the substance of his answer, because this substance js 
the logos of being, manifest in Jesus as the Christ." This makes it 
clear that, however wide Tillich’s scholarship and however subtle his 
insight, his work is to be seen, not as a philosophy, but as an explica- 
tion of Christian doctrine from his special perspective. Theology is 
defined by Tillich as “the methodical interpretation of the contents of 
the Christian faith,” and he says that the criterion to be applied to 
each theologian is “his acceptance of the Christian message as his 
ultimate concern.’” 

Though Tillich has usually been clear and explicit about Christian 
commitment as the foundation of all his thought, many of his admirers 
forget this limitation. They tend to speak of Tillich’s work as if it had 
independent philosophic significance. Often one reads analyses of 
Tillich which ignore, at their peril, the Christian framework which he 


*Marvin Fox, Ph.D., is professor of Philosophy at Ohio State University. He # 
editor of Kant’s Metaphysic of Morals and author of a forthcoming book on 
Maimonides. 

Systematic Theology, Vol. I, p. 64. 
"Tbid., p. 15. 
*Ibid., p. 11. 
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imposes ON every important question and presupposes in all his an- 
swers. 

It would not be fair, however, to blame the eager Tillichians for 
their uncritical enthusiasms, since Tillich is himself primarily re- 
sponsible for fostering the view that his work transcends the vende 
limits of Christianity. He does this in two ways. The first is his re- 
peated insistence that the Christian revelation is the absolute and final 
revelation which must be seen as the criterion by which to judge every 
other claim to revelation. It is even more than the criterion of every 
revelation. ‘Tillich insists that Christian revelation is the ground for 
judging and evaluating every significant aspect of human existence. 
He expresses this conviction in a clear and uncompromising way: 


The final revelation, the revelation in Jesus as the Christ, is uni-— 
versally valid, because it includes the criterion of every revelation: 
and is the finis or telos (intrinsic aim) of all of them. The final. 
revelation is the criterion of every revelation which precedes or 


follows.‘ 


Tillich holds further that each genuine philosophic quest senses its 
own incompleteness and presses beyond its own limits to search for the 
truth of revelation. “Reason does not resist revelation. It asks for 
revelation, for revelation means the reintegration of reason.” Tillich — 
bases this claim on the conviction that “the answers to the quenion 
implied in Man’s predicament are religious, whether open or hidden.” 
Now if philosophy, at least when it is serious, finds its fulfillment in 
revelation, and if revelation means the Christian revelation (in Tillich’s 
version), then it is clearly the case that even when he is explicating spe- 
cifically Christian doctrine Tillich must believe that he is setting down 
universal philosophic principles, or at least pointing to the conclusions 
which all philosophic inquiry must reach. 

Were Tillich satisfied to restrict his claims severely we might have no 
quarrel with him. If he were merely saying that he has found in 
Christianity a way to give meaning to his own existence, or that he has’ 
been grasped by Christian revelation and is forced to affirm it, his po-- 
sition would be unassailable. The fact that many other people fail to’ 
find the ground of their own being in Tillich’s version of Christianity 


‘Ibid. p. 137: cf. pp. 9. 15. 16. 28. 46: also Vol. IT, pp. 89. 151, 166-8: also Biblical 
Religion and the Search for Ultimate Reality. pp. 21-2. 

‘Tbid., p. 94. 

*Ibid., Vol. 11. p. 26. 
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sensitivity and personal orientation. No one can seriously argue 


4 


against Christianity as @ way which can bring meaning and direction 
into human life. But when Tillich, with all his supposed liberalism, 
insists that Christianity is the way for all men, and that even philoso- 

phy cannot escape the magnetic attraction of the Christian revelation, 
he becomes obligated to offer some persuasive evidence. This is his 
minimal duty as a theologian who thinks that he has united kerygmatic 
and apologetic tendencies in a single system. 


When we ask, “Is Tillich a theist?” we are asking something more 
serious than the question suggests at first glance. We are not asking 
the question which Tillich has answered countless times, namely 
_ whether he believes in God. His denial of theism in any usual sense 
and his claim that God can be understood only as the ground-of-being 
i but not as a being are too well-known to require repetition. Even the 
problem as to whether this view is meaningful and defensible need not 
concern us here. In the Tillich literature the question has been ex- 
_ plored widely and from many points of view. We must ask ourselves 
q whether philosophy does actually find its fulfillment in revelation, 
whether Tillich has given us any reason to believe that the Christian 
revelation is the one criterion of all revelation and of all culture, and 
finally, whether Tillich’s doctrine is even sound Christianity. Within 
the brief space that remains to me I should like to show that all three 
; questions should be answered negatively. 
Tillich’s conviction that philosophy is ultimately driven to quest 
_ for revelation is based on a particular understanding of both the hv- 
_ man and the philosophic situations. Tillich sees man as living in a 
- state of existential anxiety. Human existence is burdened by its 
estrangement from the ground of all being. Man is the victim of his 
own creatureliness. He finds himself totally unacceptable and is thus 
alienated from God and even from himself. Every man is fallen Adam, 
forcibly separated from his source, estranged from God and overcome 
by his own meaninglessness. In this state man searches with despera- 
tion for a way to restore his wholeness, but, says Tillich, he discovers 
his “inability . . . a break through his estrangement. In spite of the 
power of his finite freedom, he is unable to achieve the reunion with 
~ God.’” Under these conditions, if he is favored, man will be seized by 


Tbid., p. 79. 
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the power of Jesus as the Christ, and he will be transformed through his 
participation in the New Being. In the Christ he finds the perfect in- 
stance of a man, who, though limited by his humanity, attained whole- 
ness and reunion with God. This classic instance has been revealed 
to us, and through participation in this revelation we may find meaning. 
It is this revelation which makes our existence bearable. It is through 
this revelation alone that we gain the “courage to be.” If this is truly 
man’s situation, then every man is driven to quest for revelation as a 
condition for enduring his own humanity. Philosophy is, then, in the 
nature of the case, unable to redeem man; it has no choice but to press 
beyond its own boundaries and to seek its own final realization in the 
Christian revelation. 

Tillich’s picture of the human situation has the strategic advantage 
of being currently popular. He holds “that today man experiences his 
present situation in terms of disruption, conflict, self-destruction, 
meaninglessness, and despair in all realms of life. This experience is 
expressed in the arts and in literature, conceptualized in existential 
philosophy, actualized in political cleavages of all kinds, and analyzed in 
the psychology of the unconscious.”* Though this is a widely accepted 
picture it is only partially accurate. In our time, as in every other 
period of man’s history, there are also men who experience their situa- 
tion in terms of wholeness and integrity, self-affirmation and meaning- 
fulness. Existential philosophy is not the whole of contemporary 
philosophy, nor is existential literature the whole of contemporary 
literature. There are even respectable alternatives to Freudian psy- 
chology. 

It is undeniable that the tendencies which Tillich has noted are very 
prominent, but there is no evidence that they are inherent in the human 
situation. History and the contemporary world have produced too 
many instances of lives that were not torn by despair for us to believe 
that man, as such, is condemned to the self-torturing anxieties which 
Tillich presents as inevitable. It may be Christian doctrine that man 
is hopelessly lost and that he can only be saved by divine grace. Cer- 
tainly one has no right to impose such a view indiscriminately on all 
mankind. Even the Bible can be read (and has been read) quite 
differently. In the Hebrew Bible as it was understood by the spiritual 
heirs of those who first gave it to the world man is seen as having his 


*Ibid., Vol. I. p. 49. 
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own substantial worth and claim. Man is understood as sharing jp 
God’s work, and this means that he has within himself the element; 
of his own fulfillment. The same view of man can be found, mutati; 
mutandis, in much of western philosophic thought as well. Jews will 
be astonished to learn from Tillich that in their heart of hearts they 
see themselves as incapable of achieving salvation without the Christian 
revelation. Most of the philosophers whose names are enshrined jn 
the textbooks of the history of philosophy would be equally astonished 
to learn that, willy nilly, they, too, were searching for the Christian 
revelation. It will not do to dismiss casually every man who is free 
of a feeling of estrangement by saying that he is obtuse and insensitive, 
or else blind to his own inner struggle. Alongside the men, in every 
age, who experience their “present situation in terms of disruption, con- 
flict, self-destruction, meaninglessness, and despair,” there are equally 
sensitive and perceptive men who experience their situation in opposite 
terms. It is the sheerest arbitrariness on Tillich’s part to present his 
own experience of the human situation and his own very idiosyncratic 
reading of the history of philosophy as if they were universal. Only 
if one approaches philosophy with Tillich’s kind of Christian con- 
viction already in hand can one arrive at the conclusion that philosophy 
fulfills itself in revelation. Tillich claims that all philosophy is con- 
cerned to know only so that it may finally believe. This is a distortion 
of most of the history of western philosophy. 

Our second question has almost answered itself. There seems to be 
no ground, except his own faith, for Tillich’s view that the Christian 
revelation is the criterion of all revelation and all culture. Even if we 
accept his picture of the human situation, overcoming estrangement 
does not depend on the Christian revelation. Many non-Christian phi- 
losophers and theologians claim for their own doctrines the power of 
making man whole, which is what Tillich understands by salvation. 
Tillich knows perfectly well that there are Jews, and Moslems, and 
free-thinkers, all of them affirming doctrines for which they claim 
validity and which explicitly reject the Christian revelation. Where, 
then, is the supposed universality and finality of this revelation? 

Tillich deals with this problem in a wholly unacceptable way. He 
interprets almost every creative human effort as “preparation for the 
final revelation.” Included in this “universal preparatory revelation” 
are “Xenophanes’ and Heraclitus’ criticism of the Homeric Gods and 
Plato’s philosophical interpretation of the Appolonian-Dionysian sub- 
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stance of Greek culture.”” One hardly needs to comment on this tactic 
which, having initially committed itself to the view that Jesus as the 
Christ is the center of history, is then unable to see history except as 
leading to and fulfilling itself in Christianity. It is surely possible to 
deal soundly with Xenophanes, Heraclitus and Plato without seeing 
their work as a series of unknowing efforts to prepare mankind for the 
advent of the Christ. Similarly, when Tillich asserts that, “the history 
of Israel shows that no group can be the bearer of the final revelation, 
that... the break-through and the perfect self-surrender must happen 
in a personal life,” i.e. in the life of Jesus, he is expressing a parochial 
Christian view not a self-evident truth which must be acknowledged 
by every reasonable man. Tillich struggles to keep from arrogating 
universal claims to particular forms of historical Christianity and to 
the individual churches. But this does not affect his unwavering in- 
sistence that “the eternal criterion of truth . . . is manifest in the 
picture of Jesus as the Christ.”" This insistence is based on a faith 
which seems to hold Tillich firmly in its grasp. So long as his aims are 
kerygmatic he need only proclaim the message, but when he turns to 
apologetics repeated proclamation is not enough. 


9910 


Tillich’s efforts to mediate between ontology and Christianity are 
hampered by other difficulties as well. His purely philosophic state- 
ments are open to much critical questioning, particularly his denial 
that God is a being and his affirmation that God is the ground-of-being. 
But these philosophic statements are especially troubling when they 
are made into the foundations of a Christian theology. Seeking to 
build a bridge across the abyss which is sometimes thought to separate 
Christianity from philosophy, Tillich bravely proclaims: “Against 
Pascal I say; the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob and the God of 
the philosophers is the same God. He is a person and the negation of 
himself as a person.”” 

In order to achieve this union Tillich employs a dialectical scheme 
in which he moves between philosophy and theology. He tries to 
demonstrate that each requires the other, and then concludes that they 
must rest on a common foundation. We have already tried to show 
that, contrary to Tillich, philosophy need not be seen as moving 


*Tbid., p. 141. 

“Ibid., p. 143. cf. pp. 227f. 
"The Protestant Era. p. xiii. 
"Biblical Religion, etc., p. 85. 
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266 | T.LLICH’S ONTOLOGY AND GOD 
toward revelation. It can also be shown that when he conceives of 
religion as moving toward philosophy Tillich is distorting some of the 
most essential elements of religion. The God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob is not the God of the philosophers, and when he is transformed 
into the latter he ceases to be the former. As Tillich himself a. 
knowledges, the central issue is the conception of God as person, a 
conception which is alien to the philosophers but a necessary cop. 
dition of biblical religion. “According to every word of the Bible” 
Tillich correctly informs us, “God reveals himself as personal. The 
encounter with him and the concepts describing this encounter are 
thoroughly personal.” He goes on to admit that the central question 
is, “How can these concepts be brought into a synthesis with the search 
for ultimate reality?” 

Tillich’s problems are especially aggravated by his denial of a tran- 
scendent God. Such a being might possibly be personalized, but 
Tillich’s God, i.e., the ground-of-being, cannot be personalized. As a 
result, Tillich shifts all the usual personalistic Christian conceptions to 
the point where they are unrecognizable. Prayer, for example, is 
spoken of in these terms: 


It is the presence of the mystery of being and an actualization of 
our ultimate concern. If it is brought down to the level of a con- 
versation between two beings, it is blasphemous and ridiculous. If, 
however, it is understood as the ‘elevation of the heart,’ namely, 
the center of the personality, to God, it is a revelatory event." 


How far removed this is from ordinary conceptions of prayer is ob- 
vious. But it seems likely that even such sophisticated Christians as 
St. Augustine and St. Thomas had notions of prayer which, by Tillich’s 
standards, are “blasphemous and ridiculous.” 

In similar fashion Tillich has taken most of the articles of Christian 
faith and so adjusted them to the demands of ontology (as he under- 
stands it) that they lose their personalistic character. Thus, in contrast 
with established tradition, he holds that “the doctrine of creation does 
not describe an event. [But that] it points to the situation of creature- 
liness and to its correlate, the divine creativity.” What is astonishing 
is that, at the same time, he claims as his own the doctrine of creatio 


p. 22. 
“Systematic Theology, Vol. I. p. 127. 
“Ibid, p. 253. 
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ex nihilo. He also affirms that the doctrine of God’s omnipotence “is 
magic and an absurdity if it is understood as the quality of a 
highest being who is able to do what he wants.” Instead, in Tillich’s 
version, “When the invocation ‘Almighty God’ is seriously pronounced, 
a victory over the threat of nonbeing is experienced, and an ultimate, 
courageous affirmation of existence is expressed.” He speaks of the 
virgin birth as “an obviously legendary story,”” and holds that the 
Resurrection, if understood as having to do with the physical body of 
Jesus, is an absurdity which “becomes compounded into blasphemy.” 
These, and many similar instances, raise serious doubts as to whether 
Tillich’s views are in any significant respects continuous with historical 
Christian teaching concerning God as personal. Christianity seems to 
have given way to ontology. 

In an admiring statement Reinhold Niebuhr describes Tillich as 
walking along a narrow fence. Such a road, says Niebuhr, “is not 
negotiated without the peril of losing one’s balance and falling over on 
one side or the other,” but, Niebuhr adds, in spite of an occasional fall, 
Tillich “performs on [the fence] with the greatest virtuosity.”” I would 
suggest a different description. Tillich seems to me to be striving 
mightily to walk on two fences at once. One fence is named “ontology” 
and the other “Christianity.” Unhappily, while these fences are 
occasionally at a close and manageable distance, they are more often 
far apart and even turn in opposite directions. Tillich, with all his 
agility, cannot help falling in between. He struggles with desperation 
to hold on to both fences, at least with his finger-tips. But having 
failed, he tries to build a new fence which will be easier to walk along. 
I am not sure what this new fence should be named. I know only that 
none of the old names fit. 


“Ibid., pp. 273-4. 

"Theology of Culture, p. 66. 

*Systematic Theology, Vol. Il, p. 156. 
"The Theology of Paul Tillich, pp. 226-7. 
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PAUL TILLICH AS A THEOLOGIAN: AN APPRECIATION 


By W. Norman Pitrencer* 


General ‘Theological Seminary | 


It was Matthew Arnold who wrote, during the latter part of the last 
century, that there were two facts which must be faced: “that we 
cannot do without Christianity, and that we cannot do with it as it is,” 
I have often thought that this saying could be taken as a summary of 
the mind of Paul Tillich in his work as a theologian. There can be 
few modern thinkers who are so convinced that the Christian faith, and 
the tradition which conveys it, are indispensable to modern men; but 
there are few thinkers sharing this conviction who are so sure that 
Christianity, in the form in which it is commonly presented to our 
contemporaries, is not a real option for them. It is, in fact, almost 
meaningless to them. 


My feeling about Tillich was strongly confirmed a little more than 
a year ago at the annual meeting of the American Theological Society. 
This meeting was devoted to a critical discussion of Tillich’s theology; 
it was a specially valuable occasion because Professor Tillich himself 
was present, not only as a member of the society, but as the “respond- 
ent” to the questions raised about his views. In the course of the ses- 
_ sion, when one point in his theology had been discussed for sometime, 
Dr. Tillich made this remark, and made it with such passion and con- 
viction that none present is likely ever to forget it: “The whole reason 
for my work is that I want to make Christian faith possible for the 
people of our time. I think always of the young men and women in 
our universities who would be Christians; yes, I think of young men 
in our seminaries who lie awake at night worrying because they cannot 
honestly become what they want to become; and I am trying to make 
this Christian theology mean something for them and help them under- 
stand what it is saying and why it is saying it.” I believe that I have 
repeated Tillich’s words almost exactly; and there can be no doubt 


*The Rev. W. Norman Pittenger, S.T.D., is professor of Christian Apologetics at 
The General Theological Seminary. He is author of The Word Incarnate and other 


works. 
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that they provide a clue to his thinking and above all a clue to the 
intentionality in that thinking. 

This paper, written as it is away from books, will attempt to give an 
outline of the major themes in Tillich’s Christian theology. It will not 
be so much a critical study as an appreciation of his thought and an 
attempt to demonstrate that the major drive of that thought is pre- 
cisely what I have indicated above—the effort to make the great 
themes of Christian faith not only intellectually intelligible but exist- 
entially meaningful to our contemporaries. I can only hope that I 
shall be able to do justice to the great richness of Tillich’s theological 
construction, to its relevance for the thinking of modern men and 
women, and to its essential loyalty to the historical Christian tradition 
even when it departs, as it does depart, from this or that conventionally 
historical emphasis. 


I. 

The method which Tillich uses in his theological work has been de- 
scribed by him as “the method of correlation.” That is to say, he be- 
lieves that the human enterprise poses to the mind of man, and to his 
whole personality as well, a series of questions, which finally get stated 
in philosophical idiom. 'To these questions, which life itself raises for 
us, Christian faith gives answers. For Tillich, the two—question and 
answer—go together. Unless Christian faith speaks to the real ques- 
tions which are raised by the whole human enterprise, it would be 
irrelevant and, from one point of view, even untrue. On the other 
hand, the questions alone, without answers from Christian faith, would 
put man in the position of being a meaningless being in a meaningless 
world; the result of that would be a kind of universal chaos which 
would reflect itself in a neurotic personality or at the very best a 
personality which was so frustrated that it would seek answers from 
philosophies, “faiths,” patterns of supposed “truth,” which would be 
so partial and inadequate, so lop-sided, that the result would be, 
to use one of his favourite words, “demonic.” 

Tillich has consistently refused to accept the view so popular in 
some neo-orthodox circles, that there is no “point-of-contact” between 
Christian faith and man’s more general human activity and thought. 
On the other hand, he has not been willing to accept the old-fashioned 
“liberal” idea that there is a simple relationship between the two. 
Hence he regards the method of correlation not only as question-answer 
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but also as a corrective procedure. In the light of the assertions found 
in Christian faith, he believes, the form in which we state the question, 
and even the question itself, will be revised, altered, sometimes radically 
changed. To view one’s life, and the world in which that life is lived, 
with regard to the “ultimate concern” which is the meaning of religion, 
means to deepen, to widen, to alter and amend, one’s way of looking 
at life and the world. And for a Christian, who by faith knows himself 
as grasped by the “power of the new being in Jesus as the Christ,” 
there is an even more radical revision of the questions. The man who 
is thus “in faith” sees, and lives, at a depth which makes many of his 
original ideas, opinions, beliefs, concerns, seem superficial in the ex- 
treme. So the problem is not anything like as simple as it may seem. 

Furthermore, it is important to emphasize that Tillich is not talking, 
in this correlation-method, of that kind of straight intellectual prob- 
lem which would permit of an equally straight answer if such could be 
found. He understands, and accepts, the distinction made by Gabriel 
Marcel between “problem” and “mystery.” Indeed, one of his criti- 
cisms of much ordinary theological statement is that it is altogether too 
neat, altogether too precise, altogether too ready to assume that quite 
plain and direct answers can be made to the deepest questions which 
men are forced to ask out of their experience of life. Again, the 
answers given in faith are not answers which are themselves propo- 
sitional. The questions may be phrased in words, but the words are 
imperfect carriers of man’s speech “from the depths;” so also, the 
answers given by faith are not simply verbal, neatly correlated to the 
question put, but rather they are answers which are existential in the 
full sense: they speak from life to life; they are grounded in the event 
which is Jesus Christ and all that it has meant; they are vital answers 


_ which when put into human words are both inadequate to the reality 


they attempt to state and, unless accepted as thus mysteriously sym- 
bolic and connotative, they are likely to mislead and betray rather 
than to reveal and fulfil. 


Central to the questions which man thus asks is the question of 
being. Tillich thinks that any philosopher who does not concern him- 
self with this question is less than a true philosopher. What does it 
mean, men ask, for me to be here, as this man, in this world, with this 
environment, and with these possibilities and these limitations? Unless 
we have raised this question, we are ourselves less than men. And to 
this question, the answer in faith speaks of the “ground of being,” 
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that which underlies and undergirds all that is coming to be. But faith 
speaks of this ground of being in such a way that it is seen not only 
to be a peculiar possession of faith as such, but also to be the pre- 
supposition for all questioning about being. The man who denies God 
cannot deny the existence which is his nor the concern for truth which 
motivates his quest and his question. The ground of being is the 
eround for the question about being. So even the atheist, when he is 
4 man of integrity who 1s seriously “concerned,” is himself a demon- 
stration of the ground and is himself in relationship with that ground. 

Similarly, the fact of destructive, “demonic,” forces in man and in 
nature likewise presupposes a ground which both creates them and 
fights against them. So non-being is a pointer to the reality of being, 
even when it is found to be destructive, so far as may be, of the struc- 
ture of things as we know them. Thus Tillich would regard “evil” as 
“demonic” in itself but also as a creature of God or, in his idiom, a 
manifestation of the ground of being itself. And in the ultimately 
real, the “unconditioned,” there is a constant movement in which non- 
being, the possibility of denial of being, is overcome in the positive 
affirmation of being. Not that the ultimate is itself “bad” in any part 
of it, of course, but that all possibility must be known and met in it— 
above all, must be overcome in it, so that the reality of being itself is a 
continual victory over all the possibilities which would negate its truth 
and its supreme goodness. 


II 

This leads us to a consideration of the nature of the “unconditioned,” 
or being itself as it is the ground of all derived becoming. In religion, 
the name for this is “God.” But here, as elsewhere, Tillich insists 
that our language is symbolical. Perhaps at no point more than here 
has Tillich’s thought been misunderstood. But before we discuss this 
matter, it will be desirable to say something of still another preliminary 
consideration in Tillich’s thought—namely, his conception of “ulti- 
mate concern.” 
Very closely related to the view that the ground of being is inescap- 
ably presupposed in every instance of human existence (and the world 
in which that existence occurs), is Tillich’s recognition that every man 
is both conscious of and inevitably concerned with that which makes 
upon him what Professor Farmer has taught us to call “ultimate de- 
mand and infinite succour.” Every analysis of human existence must 
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see that, however a given man may seek to evade it, he is in fact and 
by definition of his human experience as man “ultimately concerned”— 
there is that, however described, which is the meaning-giving factor jn 
his life. The term “factor” is unsatisfactory here, however, since such 
“ultimate concern” is not one thing alongside other things; it is the 
depth, the basic dimension, in all things; and it is this which gives 
its seriousness to human existence. 


The insistence of Dr. Tillich that this “ultimate concern” is not one 
thing among others, and his further insistence that it is precisely in and 
through the immediacies of our experience, in any and every field of 
that human experience, that this “ultimate” is known, seems to me to 
be of enormous significance. The criticism of Tillich, found in Pro- 
fessor Casserley’s Graceful Reason, entirely misses the point here: it 
is not the case, in any sense, that Tillich overlooks or minimizes the 
“proximate” concerns which each man knows; rather, he is strongly 
insistent on these, both in and for themselves and also because he 
sees that it is “in, with and under” (to use the celebrated Lutheran 
prepositions) these proximate occasions that awareness of “ultimate 
concern” comes to us, and only through them. 


In a recent address at Kenyon College, published in the alumni 
journal of that institution, Dr. Tillich has approached this matter from 
another angle. He has shown that the old notion of “levels” in the 
world—one “natural” and the other “supernatural”—represents a 
hang-over from an essentially spatial (and hence deistic) philosophy 
of transcendence; in place of this impossible notion, he proposes to 
substitute “dimensions,” in which we shall be able to recognize that 
the world as we confront and experience it has both an immediate and 
an obvious dimension or presence, and also the “depth,” with its in- 
exhaustibility and infinite resources and potentialities, which touches 
us in that awareness of “ultimacy,” decisiveness, finality, which is 
known to us in any and every experience that is taken with supreme 
seriousness. This view has led some (like Professor Ferre) to feel 
that Tillich has no place for real transcendence at all and hence is in 
effect a pantheist. But this criticism (which is the reverse of Pro- 
fessor Casserley’s) shows the same failure to grasp precisely what 
Tillich is driving at and what, indeed, he is actually stating. For the 
fact of “ultimate concern,” with its correlative concept of the “uncon- 
ditioned” (not, mind you, the “unconditional,” which might be in- 
terpreted in some sense like Sir William Hamilton’s or Dean Mansel’s, 
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and against which F. D. Maurice so rightly protested in his famous 
treatise on the meaning of revelation), immediately suggests and de- 
mands that there is both a universal presence and an experience of 
what religion calls God, and also that there is an inexhaustibility in the 
cround of being, a never-failing freshness and vitality which no human — 
experience and no finite manifestation can do other than touch and in 
some degree express in terms of finitude and “creatureliness.” 

The important point here, I believe, for the theologian, is that Dr. 
Tillich has provided us with a way in which we can maintain, as surely 
we must, that it is not the task of the religious man to introduce God 
into situations where otherwise he is absent but rather to recognize him 
in the places where already he is present—and that means everywhere, 
although (as we shall see) in differing fashion and degree. And the 
peculiar importance of this kind of approach is that it is possible to’ 
engage in it without at once introducing words (like “God” and > 
“revelation” and the like) which for many of our contemporaries, — 
perhaps for most of them, have associations that are erroneous or mis- 


leading. 
ITT. 

And so we return to Dr. Tillich’s belief that our theological discourse 
is always by the use of symbolic expressions. In the preface to the 
second volume of the Systematic Theology, Tillich comments on the 
severe criticisms which have been made of his position in this matter, 
and especially of his earlier remark that the only “non-symbolic” state- 
ment is that God is the ground of being. He is prepared to allow, he 
says, that even this statement is symbolic and indeed he goes on to 
say that probably the only non-symbolic statement in theology is 
that all theological statements are symbolic. 

What does Tillich mean, then, by “symbol”? Here it is of the first 
importance to remember that, as Dean Fosbroke of General Seminary 
once said to me, Tillich seems to embody in himself the whole wealth | 
of the thought of western man. With his deep understanding of this 
thought, Tillich knows—and insists—that “symbol” has meant class- 
ically, not the vulgar contemporary notion which sees a “symbol” as 
that which is quite different from and alien to the reality to which it 
points, but rather that which itself participates in that reality. A 
“symbol” both manifests and embodies, even though it is not identical 
with, the thing symbolized. 

When Tillich says that “God” is a symbol, as are all the things 
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that we say about him (that he is Creator, Father, Redeemer, etc., etc) 


as well as the verbs which are necessarily used to describe his relation. 
ship to the world, he is thus saying something which is conventional jp 
traditional western thought, in Eastern Orthodox theology as well a; 
in classical Catholic theology. Very much the same approach is found, 
say, in St. Thomas Aquinas’s long discussion of our knowledge of God 
and the names of God, in the Summa Theologica, where the angelic 
doctor insists on the analogical nature of our predications about Deity, 
Dr. Tillich does not care for the use of analogy in this fashion, no, 
because he disagrees with the basic intention of scholastic thought in 
this respect, but because he feels that analogy suggests a static 
methodological procedure, which presumes (in his judgment) to make 
assertions that are logically demonstrable and precise. But in a world 
of dynamic movement and chance, in which logic must mean, in its 
finest reach, not ratiocinative activity so much as the whole personality 
of man making sense of his experience (here Tillich resembles Coleridge 
and his view of “reason” as contrasted with “understanding,” and be- 
hind Coleridge the Cambridge Platonists with their conception that 
Dean Inge has described as “the logic of the whole personality” rather 
than simple or complex processes of thought), any claims for knowledge 
must be made with due recognition both of the imprecision and mys- 
tery, and with the meaningfulness of the terms used, and also of the 
incapacity of any concept to capture the dynamic and vital quality of 
the ultimate reality with which in theology we are concerned. 

When Sir Thomas Browne spoke of the “O altitudo” in all our speak- 
ing and thinking of the divine, he came near to Tillich’s insistence on 
the inevitability of symbol, with its suggestiveness and its conveying 
of true meaning, yet with its inability to give us the neat logical pre- 
cision we so desire to have. On the other hand, Tillich believes that 
we must not use the symbols irresponsibly, as if they had mo referend 
and could be turned to suit our personal fancy. The symbols do have 
a meaning and that meaning has developed in the Chrsitian tradition 
so that we know what we are talking about when we use them. At 
the same time they are often highly dangerous, for we can fall so 
readily into the error of assuming that we are in possession of the un- 
fathomed mystery of things. Hence Tillich can speak of the frightful 
danger of much talking about “God,” talking which forgets that the 
term is a symbol and which therefore regards Deity as one entity along- 
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who is not “one” in the numerical sense but is one in that he is whole 
and absolute and the sole unoriginate source of all that is not God. If 7 
readers of the last chapter of The Courage to Be, in which this point 

is strikingly stated, would only remember the traditional way in which 

Deity has been seen as both ens realissimum and summum bonum, and ‘4 
recognize that Tillich is beginning from this profound insight, they 
would not fall upon the author and denounce him for heresy when he 
insists that there is God beyond the vulgar popular notion which takes’ 
him to be one among many readily describable entities. 


It is my own judgement that in this particular matter, Tillich is a 
only on the side of the angels, and more exactly on the side of the 
angelic doctor, but he is also giving us an invaluable aid in 
our apologetic task today. One of our most difficult obstacles 
in presenting Christian faith is the feeling of our auditors that 
we have it “all taped”; that, to quote Sir Leslie Stephen, “we claim to 
know more about God than any entomologist would claim to know — 
about the spots on the back of a beetle.” Tillich, out of his deep 
acquaintance with the tradition and his profound awareness of the 
modern situation, has helped us once again to see the necessarily 
symbolical nature of all theological predication and hence to speak with 
certainty yet with true humility about the divine reality and his re- 


lationship to our world and to us men in that world. 


IV. 

The question now arises: how do we know this reality which is — 
symbolized for us in the term “God”? Is such knowledge as we possess - 
concerning the ground of being a knowledge which is entirely from 
our side, or is there some residual meaning in the category of “revel- 
ation,” the traditional symbol for the divine self-disclosure to men? 
Dr. Tillich’s answer is quite definitely that there is such a meaning. 

The problem which he faces, however, is that which faces all who 
seriously seek to work through, once again, the significance of oe 
central Christian conviction. In an earlier day revelation was identified 
with the disclosure in propositional form of truth about God—St. 
Thomas Aquinas, in one way, and the Protestant tradition, in another 
(although evidently not Luther himself), have spoken as if God reveals 
himself to man in statements about himself, truths about his nature and 
purpose, and the like. In much classical Protestantism the Bible has 


been placed in something of the same position; it is a book which is 
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written dictante Spiritu Sancto (to use a phrase of a recent Pope) and sI 
a good deal of Catholic thought has said much the same. On the other | 


hand there is the so-called “liberal Protestant” approach which has | : 
equated revelation with inspiration, so that the meaning of God’s self. di 
disclosure is to be found in the awareness, the intuition, the spiritual re 
discernment of men; this is immanentism with a vengeance. tt 
Dr. Tillich takes another road. Recognizing that the divine reality ne 
is ceaselessly self-expressed or manifest in the order of finitude, he be. el 
lieves that there is a community between human understanding and 
divine self-disclosure. This is why he can find in the general logos of Ww 
creation—that reason whereby human understanding of the world js b 
made possible and the dimension of “depth” is opened up to our ex- al 
perience—a genuine disclosure of the ground of being. But this is not th 
the whole story. For while it is indeed true that in our attempt to find al 
significance in the average run of experience there is what the older th 
theology would have called a “general revelation” of God, it is even 
more significant that there come the moments, the times, the points, of e 
peculiar intensity and directness—the kairoi, or “times,” when with b 
unusual immediacy the significance of the whole pattern is spoken forth. be 
Each religion, each culture, has its special kairos, in which it finds the tr 
point of its existence. These seem to me to come very close to what in 
Professor Whitehead intended when he spoke of “importance”: the th 
moments or points at which illumination is given as to significance, so a1 
that what has gone before is now understood in a new light, what th 
follows has a different intentionality, and new opportunities and Te 
possibilities of experience are opened up. ; 
The Christian claim is that the kairos which is central to the whole N 


of human understanding is associated with Jesus Christ. The Old th 
Testament is to be seen as leading up to his appearance; the New li 
Testament tells us what was the result of that coming—the whole is a be 
new and striking opening up of the significance of life and of the world. is 

. But how is this known? Professor Tillich here uses two concepts: m 
miracle and ecstacy. By the former—miracle—he means that there e1 
appears in the middle of the run-of-the-mill pattern of events some CC 
particular event which is striking in its capacity to impress and shake n 
human life. Miracle in this sense does not signify, for Tillich, some d 
violation of a supposed “law of nature,” for this would suggest that p 
experience is reducible to a static scheme which can now and again be 0 
soem Rather, miracle means that which has the capacity of c: 


can be no doubt at all, in my judgement, that Tillich’s main emphasis 
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shaking, disturbing, overwhelmingly impressing those to whom it comes, 
whatever may be its status, so to say, in any scheme of “law.” And by 
ecstacy, Professor Tillich is indicating that when such an overwhelming, 
disturbing, and impressive occurrence takes place, the beholder is 
caught up, grasped, possessed, and made different in consequence 4 
the encounter. Quite literally, he is “thrown off balance”; things are 
never the same again, and he himself can never be the same again 
either. 

This is the experience, if one may use the word, which took place 
with the appearance of Jesus Christ. He is the miracle, not so much ' 
because he violates some supposed “law of nature,” but because he 
alters our ways of seeing, understanding, and responding to life. And 
the response which is made to him, in faith, is ecstatic, because it also : 
alters, changes, modifies, the person who is brought within the orbit of 
this new event. 


What, then, is the event of Christ? For Tillich, the significance : 


our Lord is that in him we are enabled to be grasped by the ground of 
being, so that in the miracle which he is we are made sharers of a new 
being—namely, the being which comes when the essential, the eternally 
true, reality of God-in-relation-to-man, or God-manhood, is manifested 
in the existential experience of men in the world. To see that in Jesus 
this has taken place is to recognize him as the Christ; to accept this 
and let this modify one’s response to existence is to be made a sharer in 
the new being which is the manifestation of the Christ in the man_ 
Jesus. 

Now there has been a good deal of criticism of Tillich’s position here. 
Many have said that he has discarded the Incarnation; others have felt 
that his apparent lack of concern with the details of Jesus’ historical 
life means that he is the proponent of a modern gnosticism. I believe 
both criticisms are quite completely wrong. What Dr. Tillich is saying 
is precisely that in Jesus Christ the ground of being or God is both 
manifested and expressed in and under the conditions of human exist- 
ence; and this, certainly, is what the doctrine of the Incarnation is 
concerned to assert. I myself feel that in this respect Dr. Tillich docs 
not say enough explicitly, although he intends it implicitly, about the 
dynamic activity of God here involved; and I have sought to make this 
point at some length in my sympathetic treatment of Tillich’s Christ- 
ology in my recent book The Word Incarnate. But granted this, there 
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_is right—he is intent on asserting, first, that Jesus Christ is in fact the 
- Word of God manifest in human life, and he is equally intent on claim. 
ing that this manifestation makes a difference: it is not simply more 
of the same old thing. 


It is true, of course, that Tillich believes that the mythological form 


_ of thought which is no longer ours. When we talk about God “coming 
down” from heaven to earth the expression cannot be meant literally, 


actually possesses. And the mythological way of speaking has its 
value, for like all symbols used in theology it partakes in its own way 
of the reality which is being symbolized. 


New Testament about the significance of Jesus, and in terms of which 
the story of his historic existence is conveyed. In fact, Tillich is in 
many ways (as he has said to me) a rather conservative New Testa- 
ment scholar, and he believes that there is a more accurate portrayal of 
the man Jesus in the gospels than many extreme critics would allow. 
But he is not going to pin the significant Christian assertion on the 
vagaries of biblical study; hence he is prepared to say that, if it were 
necessary to reduce our precise knowledge of Jesus as an historical 
character to a minimum, there would still be the basic and enduring 
reality—namely, that in and through such events as did in fact occur 
in, and in association with, Jesus, there was manifested the new being 
and that the Christian community, in the broadest sense, is the abiding 
carrier of that new being through history. The kairos becomes our 
kairos; Jesus as the Christ is for us now and here the manifestation of 
the meaning of existence, for in him the truth about God-in-relation-to 
-man (the eternal Logos in its manward action) emerges in the exist- 
ential world of ordinary experience, and having emerged is available to 
us as we open ourselves to be grasped by it and made into acceptable 
men and women who can live with dignity and meaning in the present 
“fallen” world which is estranged from its true nature in God. 


V. 


_ We have just now used the word “acceptance,” which brings us to 
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still another important aspect of Tillich’s theology. What does he have 


to say about “salvation” and its meaning for us today? 

I must here note, for what it is worth, that Tillich’s Lutheran back- 
eround seems to me to have influenced his position in this matter. 
For myself, the “Scotist” position is preferable to the “Thomist” in re- 
spect to salvation. The view called “Thomist” asserts that the pur- 
pose of the Incarnation is the redemption of man from sin, and for 
most of those who accept this view the further assertion seems clear— 
that had man not sinned, the Incarnation would not have occurred. 
The “Scotist” position is different from this, in that it declares that 
even if man had not sinned, the eternal Word would still have become 
incarnate, since in the everlasting purpose of God the first intention in 
Incarnation is the uniting of manhood with Godhead, although (since 
man has sinned, and sinned grievously) the fact of the matter is that 
for us as we are in our sinful condition the Incarnation possesses 
remedial importance and is truly the redemption of man from 
sin and his restoration to fellowship with God. It seems to me that 
while most of Tillich’s more general theological line is on the “Scotist” 
side, a good deal of his discussion is specifically “Thomist”—although 
I admit that I may here have misunderstood him. 

However this may be, for Tillich salvation is a central, indeed the 
central, element in his thought as a Christian theologian. That is why 
he can speak, as he does, of the Logos of redemption in the event of 
Christ. Yet it is worth noting that he absolutely refuses to follow cer- 
tain lines of contemporary theology and make a sharp disjunction be- 
tween the Logos of revelation (and of creation) and the Logos of re- 
demption. And here certainly he has not only the Nicene Creed (“by 
whom all things were made”) but the Fourth Gospel (in its prologue) 
and the Epistle to the Colossians as his traditional authority. To sever 
redemption from revelation, and both from creation, is (I think) to be 
materially heretical, even if one is not formally so. Redemption, for 
traditional Christian thought, is part of creation, even though it is a 
new act in the creative process. This Tillich sees and emphasizes with 
great vigour. 

But salvation is, for most moderns, a meaningless conception. To 
meet this situation, Tillich has emphasized, first of all, that salvation is 
etymologically linked with “health,” “wholeness,” and the like; it has 
to do with man’s well-being, although especially with his ultimate and 
eternal well-being. Furthermore, its best analogy is, for him, the re- 
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covering of health on the part of one who is ill; hence he thinks that 
the physician, the psychiatrist, the healer, is the best modern symbol 
for him who gives salvation, namely the Christ. 

But the question now arises; what is man saved from? If he is to 
_* healed, the nature of his disease must be known, as well as that for 
which or to which the healing takes place. It is at this point that 
Tillich has been most severely attacked; it is also at this point that his 
thought has been most misunderstood. 

Tillich’s understanding of that from which man needs to be healed 
or saved, the condition prior to salvation, may be stated quite simply: 
from estrangement which has separated man from God, from his 
fellowmen, and from himself. A classically hallowed way of stating 
this would be that man, made in the image of God and possessed by 
likeness to his Creator, is now in defection from that image and has 
lost that likeness, although he can never put himself in a situation 
where he is not still, by virtue of his creation, made in God’s image 
which (however damaged) is not totally lost. Reformation theology 
has, on the whole, rejected this way of stating the situation. However 
that may be, what Tillich himself asserts is that man in his existential 
condition, as an empirical fact, is separated from God, is alienated 
from neighbour, and in himself is broken or divided. But how did this 
come about? This is where Tillich has been so much misunderstood. 

The story of man’s fall and portrayal of his present state (called in 
traditional thought “original sin”) are found in Genesis. At one time, 
it was believed that the story was an historical narrative and that the 
portrayal was a straightforward factual representation. But because 
of biblical critical study, and because of other factors too numerous and 
complicated for discussion here, most of us would say that this ma- 
terial is mythological in nature. However, in Tillich’s view (and here 
I myself agree with him completely) a good deal of theological dis- 
cussion of the matter is highly disingenuous. Although we know that 
the biblical material is mythological in these respects, nevertheless we 
treat the material as if it were historical; we speak of a “before” and 
“after” and talk of the creation of man, the fall from his divinely in- 
tended condition, and the state in which he therefore finds himself, in 
a chronological fashion. This Tillich refuses to do. Of the whole 
complex, he says that it is mythological in the proper sense; he believes 
that this is an existential portrayal of man, not an historical account of 
things which happened at a given point and place. In consequence, he 
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views the Genesis material as a story told about us and about our 
world—de te fabula narratur; and, we might add, de mundo also. 

But this does not mean, as so many seem to think, that Tillich identi- 
fies finitude and fallen-ness. His point is not that these are the same; 
rather, it is that wherever we happen to see man or created existence, 
there we find estrangement. This is description of a fact, not onto- 
logical identification of creature and sin. 

This situation reflects itself in human anxiety or precarious feeling 
which expresses itself in a sense of meaninglessness, a feeling of guilt, 
and the fear of death. And in actual experience, this has associated 
with it, quite indelibly, an inability to accept oneself, or the world, or 
God—all of which leaves man uncertain, confused, in fact “lost” in his 
world. It is from this combination of things that actual sins take their 
rise. From what Tillich calls the “dreaming innocence” of the child— 
who yet is (despite his unawareness) caught up in the human situation 
implicitly, to the conscious choice of that which, while to “fallen” man it 
appears “good,” is contrary to his essential nature—we can see the 
story of every man’s life. 

What is needed, then, is some acceptance which will enable man to 
face himself as he is. He needs to accept himself as he is and to know 
that in his “lostness” he is yet loved. Then, with “nothing in his hand” 
save this recognition, he needs to be to be opened to the possibility of 
restoration. That means he is enabled to become himself in his true 
intentionality in and under God and by the power of the new being in 
Jesus as the Christ. 

But this can take place only within what Tillich calls “the gestalt of 
grace,” the new pattern of possibility made available to man as he is 
enabled to participate in the new being which now and always is the 
true being of manhood—essential man manifested and operative in 
existential life and experience. 

Here Tillich makes much use of the analogy of healing in the medical 
and psychiatric sense. For in all such processes, (1) it is necessary to 
be accepted, loved, by the healer; (2) it is necessary that the patient 
accept his being accepted; and (3) it is essential that we know his 
illness and that he be ready to accept himself as he is, and then go on 
to accept the fact that although he is unacceptable he is yet accepted 
by the healing agent. This is the basic meaning of justification by grace 
accepted through faith. The dynamics of this process have been 
worked out by Tillich in many places, but perhaps nowhere so under- 
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P standably as in his little book called The Dynamics of Faith and in }js 
Terry lectures The Courage to Be. 


7 


So, for Tillich, the meaning of salvation, always by grace and al- 

_ ways received in faith, is not exhausted in the forgiveness of sin if this 
is understood in a simple declaratory way. Grace for him is not only 
God’s declaration of forgiveness; it is the empowering of man through 
his being brought within the gestalt of grace. Yet man remains victim 
of all that has gone into his existential estrangement, for in a finite 


: world (it would seem for Tillich) complete fulfilment, or sanctification, 
| is impossible or at the least very highly unlikely. So Luther’s simy! 
: justus atque peccator remains true. 


We must now turn to a brief consideration of Tillich’s view of the 
Church or Christian community. For when man is thus enabled to 
become participant in the new being, he is brought into the community 
7 which is the carrier of that new being through history; it is here that 
the gestalt of grace is available. This does not suggest for Tillich that 
apart from the ecclesiastical institution there is no “chance of salvation.” 
The appearance of the new being in Jesus Christ is an event which 
actually has modified the way things are, so that apart from the specific 
institution which we identify as Church, that power is at work in subtle 
and surprising ways: this, in Tillich’s phrase, is the latent Church. 
But there is also the historical institution; and for this Tillich has both 
high respect and deep devotion. 
When Jesus the man, in his finitude, completely surrendered himself 
to the Christ and thus could be seen as the essential truth about man 
and about God in relation to man (what I should call the Word in- 
“Smt with traditional theology), there was established in the world 
the new community whose peculiar characteristic is both to convey the 
power of the new being and to enable the response to that power for 
_all men, in an intensive and very special sense. It is this which is the 
meaning of the Church in its deepest signification. All the institutions 
7 (ministry, sacraments, etc.) are for this end; in and of themselves, they 
- would not possess power and could even be viewed as demonic if they 
arrogated for themselves a divine status. In the genuine preaching of 
the Word—to which as a Lutheran Tillich attaches great value and 
= is for him of the very highest significance—and in the sacra- 


mental way of seeing and living the power of the new being which is 
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given to man, the depths of a man’s being can be reached in ways which 
go far below his conscious, rational, cognitive personal experience. An 
essay on nature and sacrament, in The Protestant Era, discusses this 
point at length with respect to the sacramental media; and certainly 
for Anglicans it should be of the greatest interest. 

In regard to his view of the Church, the student of Tillich finds that 
there is a highly “catholic” quality in his understanding of the mean- 
ing of the Christian institution. This is the “Catholic substance,” the 
stuff of the historical tradition, which is the very essence of Christian 
faith and life. But “Catholic substance” can become a demonic thing, 
for it is always in danger of absolutizing itself and forgetting that its 
whole value is to be in order to the new being. Hence it is necessary 
that “Catholic substance” shall always be subjected to criticism by 
“the Protestant principle’—and by this Tillich means the continual 
protest against presumption, the continual corrective of claims that 
are over-weening, the continual insistence that no man and no institu- 
tion can in and of itself exhaust and complete the divine reality. 

For Anglicans, this would seem like a portrait of the communion to 
which we belong. And there can be no question that Dr. Tillich does 
find in Anglicanism much that appeals to him, precisely because here 
“Catholic substance” and “the Protestant principle” are united in one 
institutional life. However, it is worth recording that when some such 
comment was made to him on a certain occasion, he replied that the 
trouble with Anglicanism is that it has never had its “time of troubles.” 
By this, I think, he meant that Anglicanism has not been forced to face, 
as have some other communions (such as German Lutheranism) the 
possibility of almost total negation, not only because of persecution from 
the state (as in Hitler’s Germany) but also because of a sounding of the 
depths in matters of biblical critical study and theological reconception. 
For myself, I should think that one reason that Anglicanism has been 
spared some of this almost total despair is that it has been enabled to 
accept biblical critical study and much else without disruption since it 
has had a stronger hold on “Catholic substance” than, say, most conti- 
nental theology and the churches which have come close to turning the 
necessary “Protestant principle” into a “substance” which therefore 
can become (as Tillich, following Kierkegaard, has also recognized) 
in itself demonic. But I fear that Tillich, with some justice, would dis- 
miss these comments of mine as being altogether too much a matter of 
Anglican “ease in Zion.” 
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VII. 
This paper has already become too long; hence I cannot here discuss 0 
the Tillichian position on the eschatological question, in its narrower " 
and broader sense, nor his view of the Kingdom of God, nor enter into 
a necessarily complicated analysis of his view of history (which js i 
outlined, in an appallingly bad English translation, in his earlier book | 0 
The Interpretation of History). In any event, the full statement of 
his present position on these matters is to be found in the third volume a 
of the Systematic Theology, which will have appeared by the time this t! 
essay is published but which is not yet available. (It appears from b 
the University of Chicago Press in the autumn of 1960). It is quite b 
likely that in this last volume he will have modified much that he has a 
said in earlier writings. a 


It remains simply to conclude with an appreciation of the total value 
of the work of Tillich as a Christian theologian. For this purpose | fe 
may recall to my readers that in several recent books I have sought to E 
make this point: that in the absolutely essential task of thinking i 
through, once again, the traditional position of the Christian community 


: in its essential emphases, three major aspects of modern thought must li 

always be taken into account. The first, in my judgement, is the new P 
: insistence, notably expressed in what has come to be called “process hi 


philosophy” (Whitehead, Lloyd-Morgan, Alexander, Hartshorne, and 
just now for readers of English translators the French scholar Pierre 
Teilhard de Chardin), that we live in a dynamic, moving, living, de- 
veloping world. We can no longer assume a static universe and in 
consequence we can no longer describe the world, our experience in it, 
and the God who is its ground of being and ultimate explanation, in 
static terms. In the second place, the contribution of what is often, by 
a misnomer, described as “existentialist philosophy” must be reckoned 
_ with very seriously. I have said that this is a misnomer, for I think 
that existentialism is much more a way of thinking than it is a formal 
philosophical position, although it has provided in Martin Heidegger a 
phenomenological understanding of our human situation and by impli- 
cation a philosophical point of view (the second volume of Sein und 
Zeit, in which this was to be developed, has never appeared from 
Heidegger’s pen). Thirdly, the newer view of history, associated in 
English thought with such writers as Collingwood but found in many 
other places as well—even in those who have been highly critical of 
aspects of Collingwood’s discussion—must be seen for what it is: a de- 
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liverance of historical study—and hence of an historical understanding 
of man—from mere chronology, and an opening up to us of the share’ 
which the present has in making the past come alive. 

I believe that Tillich has done full justice to all three of these, even 
if at the same time I feel, as do many others, that there is another way. 
of handling many of the questions which these raise. It is not that 
Tillich is wrong; rather, it is that certain aspects of his thought are, 
as he has freely admitted in his notable autobiographical introduction to’ 
the symposium The Theology of Paul Tillich, “conditioned” by his own 
background and development as he has stood “on the boundary-line” 
between philosophy and theology and between many other contrasting - 
areas of human experience too. But he has pointed the way for us all; 
and he would be the last person to claim finality for his views. 

In a great little book, not now read as much as it should be, Pro- 
fessor Whitehead tells us that the difference, or a difference, between 
Buddhism and Christianity, both of which “find their origins respect- 
ively in two inspired moments of history,” can be put in this way: 
“The Buddha gave his doctrine to enlighten the world; Christ gave his’ 
life. It is for Christians to discern the doctrine.” He also tells us, on 
page 50 of the same book, that it is the “genius” of the Christian re- 
ligion “to point at the facts and ask for their systematic interpretation.” 

Now it is my understanding that Professor Tillich, whether or not 
he is familiar with Whitehead’s discussion here, has been doing just. 
these things. He does possess, of course, a metaphysical outlook; no 
thinking man can be without such an outlook, properly criticized, and 
the danger in the unthinking man is that he will inevitably possess a 
metaphysic but will not examine and criticize it. A friend of mine 
has remarked that we all of us must concern ourselves as Christians 
with, say, the metaphysical problem of the relation of God and Jesus 
Christ (or the metaphysical relationship itself, between these two, as 
a problem), precisely because that is required by the very condition 
of our minds. But, having a general metaphysic, we must then concern 
ourselves with the facts; and, as Christians, with the supreme fact to 
which Whitehead has pointed: that Christ gave his life. And having 
recognized that fact for what it is, we must then go on to the doctrine, 
the “systematic interpretation.” 

Such an interpretation or doctrine will illuminate as it will also cor- 
rect, where required, the metaphysical ideas with which we start—for a 


* Religion in the Making, p. 55 (Meridian Press edition.) 
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metaphysic must take account of the facts or else it is a false construc. 
tion. Professor Tillich’s theology is an effort to do just this. Deeply 
conscious of the whole stream of thought as it has attacked the prob. 
lem of the meaning of the Christian fact, aware of the view of the 
world which is presented to us as the result of contemporary thought 
and of modern science in all its ranges (including, significantly, the new 
understanding of man’s personality which we owe to psychological re. 
search and the newer therapy built upon it), passionately concerned 
to communicate the basic affirmation of Christian faith in Jesus as that 
One in whom true Godhead is self-expressed, in supreme degree and 
with supreme clarity, under the conditions of true manhood—with al] 
this behind him and in his thought, Professor Tillich has endeavoured 
to work out a theological system which will be faithful to each and 
all of these. 

That there are many problems which he has not solved, many ques- 
tions which his synthesis necessarily raises, many difficulties which must 
still be faced, he would be the first to agree. But I believe that there 
can be no doubt that his constructive endeavours are not only valuable 
in themselves, but that they point the way towards further develop- 
ment in theology along lines which are suggestive and rewarding. And 
there is a final point. To those of us who have been privileged to be 
his friends, to know his mind in its more personal range of interest and 
activity, and to come to do more than respect him—to come, in fact, 
to feel for him a profound affection as a man of insight and of faith, as 
well as a man of wide sympathies and deep friendships—Paul Tillich 
stands as a supreme illustration of the great saying: pectus facit theolo- 
gum. It is not only his mind; it is above all his heart, which marks him 
out among the great Christian thinkers of our time. 
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TILLICH AND ANGLICANISM 


By Bernarp M. G. Rearpon* 


Parham Rectory, Sussex, England 


My title, on the face of it, calls for some apology. Tillich, it may be 
said, is unquestionably a religious thinker of international standing: in 
the intellectual life of the U.S.A. he holds a place of distinction and 
influence; but he also has immediately behind him the cultural tradi- 
tions of continental Europe. He is, therefore, a figure of the centre and 
not merely of the periphery: he belongs to the metropolis of thought, 
not to its provinces. But can it be claimed that he has, so far, won dis- 
ciples in the Anglican Communion? Is he not, to us—especially to those 
who belong to the parent-Church of that Communion—a remote star, 
of great magnitude doubtless, yet no part of our own spiritual universe? 
He himself is a Lutheran, and with Lutheranism the Anglican branch 
of Christendom has had, since the earliest years of the Reformation, 
iittle real contact or affinity; and in the course of time the two have, if 
anything, grown in mutual incomprehension. Nor, it has to be con- 
fessed, have American philosophers and theologians generally been 
found very influential in the Church of England or its daughter- 
Churches in the Old World. For the insularity of the English Church, 
even in the twentieth century and despite a wholly genuine iuaionale 
cal interest, seems to remain one of its abiding characteristics. In what 
relation, then, do the names ‘Tillich’ and ‘Anglicanism’ stand? 

I have no intention of claiming that Tillich’s influence on current 
Anglican thought can certainly be traced; for to the best of my know- 
ledge it cannot. What, rather, I am concerned to press is that there 
is much that we can fittingly learn from it if our own traditional mage’ 
for reason and sound learning is to be maintained in the conditions of 
the present age. The ‘liberal’ strain in Anglican doctrine has persisted 
since the days of Hooker, but with the centuries its outlook has under- 
gone change and must continue to do so. It thus is the duty of those 
who especially value the liberal contribution to theological thought to’ 


*The Rev. Bernard M. G. Reardon, M.A., is rector of Parham, in Sussex, lecturer 
in Divinity at Bishop Otter College, Chichester, and lecturer in the University of 
Southampton. He was Hulsean Preacher at Cambridge, England, 1958-1959. 
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see to it that a vitalizing element in religion preserves its virtue by 
keeping true to its proper nature. For even liberalisms can ossify when 
they cling too tenaciously to the ‘insights’ of a past generation and s 
fail to learn what the experience and reflection of a different age may 
have to offer. Salt is good, but if the salt have lost its savour where. 
with shall it be salted? To this intent I propose to consider such aspects 
of Tillich’s religious philosophy as in my judgment will be of most aid 
to Anglican thought in meeting, in accordance with its own ethos, some 
of the intellectual and moral problems with which it is confronted. 


We have at the outset to recall to mind the peculiar position of An- 
glicanism. It is at once ‘Catholic’ and ‘Protestant.’ Historically jt 
stands with the heirs of the Reformation; but it also inherits not only 
the basic faith of the pre-Reformation Western Church but many of 
its visible characteristics. Notably has it preserved a sense of con- 
tinuity in time and of what may broadly be termed the cultural aspect 
of the old religion in a way altogether beyond that of the Protestant 
communions in general. It has never, therefore, become narrowly 
biblicist. That the Holy Scripture “containeth all things necessary to 
salvation” it has always, of course, held; but its appeal has ever been 
to the doctrine of early Christianity as supplying a just and necessary 
commentary thereon; and it has explicitly affirmed that the Church 
rightly exercises authority in “controversies of faith” even though ec- 
clesiastical decisions, however representative in their time of a trué 
consensus of the faithful, have no intrinsic infallibility. For both Bible 
and Church, scripture and dogma, in a measure to which Anglican di- 
vines have seldom wished to admit precise definition, are subject to the 
corrective guidance of plain reason. Anglican theology has often in 
consequence appeared subjective, eclectic and even incoherent when 
judged by standards more exclusive and rigorous. That it has tended 
to display such weaknesses is not indeed to be denied; but Anglicanism, 
we may contend, has also not forgotten or disregarded the continuant 
historical experience of rational man and has refused, despite the Cal- 
vinist influences of the sixteenth century, to draw the conclusion that 
because of the Fall all fruit of that experience is spiritually valueless. 
Its tradition thus includes an element of humanism which has proved 
to be, if at times a defect, yet for the most part a source of strength. 
For the native humanism of Anglican thought has made possible its 
instinctive liberalism; though the liberalism—not always consciously 
held as such—is apt to peter out as a mere individualist ethic for which 
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the idea of supernatural revelation has practically no meaning. Hence 
it is that a Karl Barth can ask, with an unfeigned wonder, whether 
Anglicans really know what theology is about. 

Tillich, too, is a humanist, with a profound sense of the significance 
of history and of the historical experience of the Christian Church. 
There thus is enough common ground, I believe, for all his apparent 
distance from us, to render study of him particularly advantageous. 
But where, as it seems to me, Tillich’s thought is most fruitfully to be 
studied is in its fundamental principles. For what we need today is a 
philosophy of Christianity which will bridge the gulf between religious: 
faith and secular knowledge. This issue is of such importance that I 
propose to dwell on it at some length. 

The question Tillich begins by asking is whether a familiar anti- 
thesis is valid. Is religion a creative element of the human spirit it- 
self, a mirror of man’s own making in which he discovers his ideal 
likeness, or is it a gift of God, a revelation of the essentially undiscov- 
erable? Should we say the former, we at once run counter to the pre- 
dominant trend in Christian thinking today, a trend both anti-humanist 
and anti-liberal—taking the word ‘liberal’ in the sense it bore in Rit- 
schlian and Protestant modernist circles. If man’s own mind is the 
sufficient source of his spiritual enlightenment, then—it is objected—_ 
there is nothing further that he may learn of God and the faith of the 
Bible and the creeds is superseded. On the other hand there are those 
who, when we proclaim Christianity as a religion of divine revelation | 
the truth of which lies beyond the changing conditions of man’s his- 
toric life, tell us that human knowledge must be one and that so strange 
a heteronomy is inadmissible. So between the philosopher and the 
theologian there now exists a degree of mutual alienation to which the 
records of Christian thought offer no previous parallel. Tillich is justi- 
fied, therefore, in speaking of it as an “almost schizophrenic split in our 
collective consciousness . . . driving the contemporary mind into irra- 
tional and compulsive affirmations or negations of religion.” Not that 
the neo-orthodox reaction is without its good reasons. It is not the 
spirit of man but the Holy Spirit of God who, it is urged, must deliver 
us from the consequences of our ‘fallenness’; human ideals are them-— 
selves too deeply infected with the taint of that from which man needs 
to be delivered to give any real hope of the renewal for which we long. 
As well might one try to lift oneself by the hair of one’s own head. The 
human spirit has indeed its proper powers and there are large areas of 
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mankind’s activity in which those powers have proved their astounding 
effectiveness.. But they relate to what is below man in the hierarchy 
of being, not to what is above him. Should the theologian, Barth tells 
us, imagine that he is privileged to occupy a sort of intermediary po. 
sition between God and man, then let him know that he is “absolutely 
blind”—notwendig vollstaendig blind—as to what concerns the reality 
of God’s revelation.” Hence the will—to use the classical language of 
Protestant dogmatics—is in bondage, a truth to which the great tradi- 
tion of Christian theology from St. Paul to Calvin bears witness. 


The contention is sufficiently impressive to make any would-be liber- 
alizer pause. But he cannot, all the same, shut his ears to the humanist 
plea. In its main formative periods Christian theology was to a very 
large extent ignorant of the plainest facts about man’s nature and his- 
tory. Psychology, anthropology, sociology and the comparative study 
of religion now leave us in no doubt of the variety of his religious ex- 
periences, the crudeness of his religious ideas and practices—not ex- 
cluding those, often enough, of Christians themselves—and the evident 
impossibility of finding, in the midst of so much diversity and contra- 
diction, any secure norm of truth. Must it not be, therefore, that man 
necessarily passes through a religious phase in his intellectual and moral 
development but that, if such development is to be sustained, he has 
also to outgrow it? Was not Comte right after all? Religion had its 
utility in the past, but has no real place in the scientifically conditioned 
culture of today. Once again the argument has such weight and plaus- 
bility that the thinking Christian, alive to the facts of the contemporary 
situation, is prone to feel that he must himself yield to it and reserve 
for ‘faith’ only the ever-shrinking domain of unreflective emotion and 
customary usage. 

What, however, is of interest is the common assumption underlying 
both these positions. The theologian asserts that a divine being exists, 
the scientific or philosophical agnostic that it (or he) does not, and no 
further dialogue between them seems possible. But are we right in 
presenting the issue in such terms? As Tillich holds, the question is 
merely a blind turning, since to ask whether or not God exists is at 
once to block the way to an acceptable answer. Indeed to assert that 
God exists, in the sense in which a being can be said to exist, is itself 
a form of atheism. It not only makes atheism possible, that is, but 


*Cf. Luther, Werke (Weimar edition), XXXIX. i .175. off. 
*Kirchl. Dogmatik, 1. ii. p. 5. 7 
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actually justifies it. For what admissible evidence is there that such 
a being does exist? On the contrary, the kind of arguments that are 
supposed to lead us to the conclusion that he must do so have long been 
seen to be not only fallacious but an obstacle to faith itself; for even 
when, as arguments, their force has been conceded, yet, as Pascal notes, 
they fail to convince in so far as they do not put the mind in that con- 
dition of confident assurance which religion demands. That they are 
now recognized to be wholly inconclusive and that the agnostic case 
against the type of theism which they were thought to buttress is one 
that cannot satisfactorily be met has done religion a service. For, as 
Schleiermacher maintained, the object of religious faith does not and 
cannot rest upon a mere calculation of probabilities; only the immediacy 
of its truth compels us to believe in it... In a word, we have now to re- 
consider what the very term God means; and one meaning which, as 
seems certain, we shall have to exclude is that which would confine it to 
a Person to whose existence intellectual objection can be seriously en- 
tertained yet for whom it is claimed and insisted that his will has been 
made known to other persons whose special testimony thereto “it is 
necessary to salvation” that all men should accept. The humanist’s 
refusal to submit to so arbitrary a requirement is both intellectually 
and morally justifiable. “For he that cometh to God must believe that 
he is” and none can in truth believe that he is who does not feel him- 
self compelled to do so by the needs of the “whole man.” 

Religion, therefore, Tillich is right in reminding us, is an aspect of the 
human spirit and in no way denies or curtails man’s autonomy. As 
Father Tyrrell used to say, our aim should be not to make men re- 
ligious but to show them that they already are. In what sense, how- 
ever, or under what aspect is the human spirit religious? Here again 
we should dissent from the commonly held view. Religion is not a 
privileged area within or function of man’s spiritual life; rather is it 
“the dimension of depth in all it functions.” Recognize this and at a 
stroke the false and compromising antithesis of sacred and profane is 
rebutted; for the facts show that the inveterate attempt to ‘locate’ re- 
ligion in this or that sphere of human activity can only in the long run 
lead to the discovery that it has no place there, so that the case of 
modern secularism would appear to be proved. Neither in morality 
hor in a quasi-scientific ‘knowledge’ nor in aesthetic experience can 
religion be given any permanent lodgement. 


“Thr koennt ihm nicht glauben willkuerlich, sondern weil ihr muesst.” 
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On the other hand we have the popular opinion that it is largely ; 
matter of emotion. ‘Reason’ pertains to the understanding and tp 
practical affairs; in which case religion, of course, is essentially jp. 
nocuous. It has no grounds on which to interfere in the concerns of 
life and can be confined to the intimacy of the purely individual anj 
personal. It is a view in which Christians themselves are ready, often, 
to acquiesce. They distrust not only ‘dogma’ and ‘theology’ but any 
sort of intellective approach to faith. Yet this is inevitably to mini. 
mize religion’s seriousness as a factor in human action. 


As Tillich points out, however, there is no specifically religious faculty 
in man any more than there is a specifically religious truth. Religion js 
the “dimension of faith” in all realms of man’s spiritual life and in. 
separable therefore from the totality of his being. For the religious 
is the ultimate, the infinite and the unconditional; its essential quality 
is that of “ultimate concern.” No aspect of human existence is ex- 
cluded from such ultimacy. In the moral sphere it is identifiable as 
the unconditional seriousness of the moral demand; in the cognitive as 
a “passionate longing for ultimate reality”; in the aesthetic as the “in- 
finite drive to express ultimate meaning.” Thus nowhere can rte- 
ligion be rejected without self-contradiction. It is not an adjunct to 
life but its substance, basis and depth. Man is religious by virtue of 
what determines and distinguishes his humanity, so that to deny the 
divine is to deny himself. Why religion manifests itself as a special 
function of man’s life—in institutions, cults, dogmas—is because of his 
“tragic estrangement” from the ground and abyss of his own being, 
Were his life the perfect harmony which the idea of his ‘pre-lapsarian’ 
righteousness postulates such particular resources would be unneces- 
sary. In the heavenly Jerusalem no temple stands, for God is all in 
all, whereas in this world religion is the necessary reminder of what in 
the dividedness and confusion of man’s historic existence is forgotten 
if not openly disclaimed. It is a reminder of our ultimacy; only, in so 
serving, it is itself in danger of becoming an ‘ultimate,’ dichotomizing 
our experience into the ‘sacred’ and the ‘secular’ and assigning the first 
half alone to the sphere of the divine whilst exalting its symbolical and 
transitory approximations to truth—its myths and doctrines, its rites 
and laws—to a plane of absoluteness which they cannot occupy with- 
out betrayal of that for which they stand. Hence the modern world’s 
rejection of its claims; a rejection which, however, has introduced into 
man’s life and culture a fatal principle of dissociation that neither secu- 
larism nor the traditional teaching of the Churches can overcome. 
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It cannot well be suggested that Anglicanism has been immune to’ 
the perils or saved from the limitations of an inward-looking ecclesiasti- 
cism. But its historic character has been such as to preserve it from 
an excess of authoritarian dogmatism and from the tendency to restrict — 
the basis of faith to a unique channel of knowledge. For Anglican the- 
ology has never discarded the legacy of Hooker. “God,” the Eliza- 
bethan divine teaches, “is that sovereign truth which comprehendeth © 
the rich treasure of all wisdom™ and man is “capable” of God by both — 
understanding and will. Religion, therefore, is an aspect of his spirit. 
The necessity of revelation springs from man’s actual condition, in 
which both his reason and his will are impaired. Nevertheless the 
“ways of wisdom” are manifold. “We may not so in one special kind ~ 
admire her, that we disgrace her in any other; but let all her ways be 
according unto their place and degree adored.” 

It is in entire affinity with this breadth of view that Tillich deals with | 
the problem of a philosophy of religion. We approach God, he tells us, 
by the way of over-coming estrangement, not as we would meet a 
stranger. For in discovering God man discovers himself, thus divining — 
the true law of his nature, a law which, whilst identical with himself, 
yet transcends him infinitely. Man can never, therefore, encounter 
God as a stranger, and a philosophy which places the knowledge of 
God on a merely “tentative and conjectural basis” reduces faith 
to an inference and salvation to an intellectual hazard. Un- 
happily this latter doctrine, the ‘cosmological’ type of philosophy, as’ 
Tillich calls it, has become part of the structure of traditional Christian 
theology. It has become so, however, only by overlaying, if not dis- 
placing, the profounder and more characteristic ‘ontological’ doctrine 
associated with Augustinianism. It is in the latter sense alone that a 
Christian philosophy can be seriously envisaged today. 

Tillich’s argument is, I think, of such importance for the teaching of 
a Christian communion in which the Platonist-Augustinian inheritance 
has seldom for long been forgotten that the contrast between it and 
the Aristotelian-Thomist demands further consideration. Fundamen- 
tally, the problem is that of the relation of the two absolutes—of the 
idea of an absolute God (Deus) with the idea of an absolute principle 
(esse). What is their ontological connection? To say simply that ‘God 
is’ unites them, no doubt; but how? The different answers given to this 
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question are, as Tillich says, “milestones on the road of Western te. 
ligious consciousness”—a road which, we cannot now fail to see, is ons 


towards an “ever-increasing loss of religious consciousness.” But what 
the Christian thinker must also perceive is that the trend away from 
religious belief in the modern world is not to be attributed to secularist 
influences alone. The existence of a God conceived of as an entity 
among entities and dowered with the attributes which the traditional 
theism ascribes to him is an improbability that neither science nor phi- 
losophy can entertain. Indeed a merely probable God is a contradicti 
in adjecto. Hence the way is indicated for a reconsideration of the so- 
called Ontological Proof. Proof, of course, it is not. The veriest tyro 
in philosophy knows that existence is not a predicate. Anselm’s id quo 
maius cogitari non potest is not the primum esse at all, but only a postu- 
lated ens realissimum, a being supposedly universal; and the reality 
of such a being is not a necessity: it would have to be verified by em- 
pirical inquiry. But to the positivist’s question, ‘And how do you con- 
duct this verification?’ no satisfactory answer is forthcoming. 

Such is the consequence of Thomist scholasticism. It has introduced 
the method of mediacy and inference, although on its own principles it 
allows that the inferential approach yields no final certainty. Argu- 
ments one way and another have to be balanced, and religious faith 
calls for something more. So recourse must be had to the non-rational 
function of authority, which by its bare ipse dixit presumes to make 
good the deficiencies of mere ratiocination. But here again the modern 
mind, long taught to distrust the pronouncements of authority in mat- 
ters of fact, remains for the most part unmoved. 


The philosophy of the primum esse finds little support, however, 
among contemporary Anglican thinkers. The theological tendency of 
recent years, at once Barthian and Thomist in inspiration, has been 
conspicuously transcendentalist, biblicist and authoritarian. A ‘science’ 
of God continues to be invoked, a science, that is, resting upon the same 
method of mediate reasoning which applies in other spheres of human 
cognition. And always in the end there is the ‘absolute’ of authority, 


-not—it may be—an infallible Church, but at any rate (beyond the 


dubieties of historical criticism) a depositum fidei of ‘Biblical theology’ 
assumed to be self-consistent and ‘revelational’ in a way that abides no 
question. To follow these counsels is to be left with that propositional 
account of religious truth by which—authority directing—the latter be- 
comes less an object of contemplation than a body of information await- 
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ing the attentions of ‘reason.’ Credere and intelligere are divorced, in- 
asmuch as faith, so far from beholding the substance and ground of all 
knowledge, is represented as a kind of ‘half-knowing,’ a sanctified guess _ 
or venture of will (or the emotions) on the basis of a confessedly inade- 
quate understanding. But to call for ‘faith’ in this sense is to demand 
of modern man something which, the conditions of his life being what 
they now are, he is less and less capable of giving. 

The reactionary theology which has lately been fashionable is, I 
would urge, a departure from the Platonist-Augustinian temper of An- 
glicanism at its best. “Once,” says Benjamin Whichcote, “in a true 
state of religion, [a man] cannot distinguish between religion and the 
reason of his mind; so that his religion is the reason of his mind, and 
the reason of his mind is his religion.”* This is no more than to repeat: 
Augustine’s assurance that Veritas and Deus are identical, that where 
one finds truth one finds God. For in the Augustinian philosophy 
intelligere ut credas and crede ut intelligas are principles not contrasted 
but complementary. God, accordingly, is the presupposition of the ques- 
tion of God, and can never be reached, as Tillich points out, merely as 
the object of a question. Herein is the true way of theological progress, 
the authentic liberalism that no longer seeks to ‘prove’ the truth of 
faith or to identify sapientia with scientia. 

The ontological philosophy has of course its antecedents—following 
Augustine—in the Franciscan school of the thirteenth century, distin-| 
guished by the names of Alexander of Hales, Bonaventura and Mat- 
thew of Aquasparta. For these writers the knowledge of God is an 
immediate knowledge and must be so since he himself is the principle, 
the prima veritas, by whose light all else is known. For Matthew God 
is not only the creator of the human understanding; he conserves it 
and concurs in each of its operations; indeed he is the unitive principle 
of subject and object and is so beyond all doubt. Sapientia, unlike 
scientia, is not a matter simply of humana rationatio (or of scripturarum 
auctoritas) but is certitudo ex se ipsis. Being, therefore, is “what first 
appears in the intellect”; it is, as pure actuality, divine. It is ever- 
present to us even though we may not notice it. 

Such is the standpoint from which we should view the Ontological 
Argument. The latter, as we have said, cannot demonstrate the existence 
of God, nor is it even an argument. What the mind necessarily appre- 
hends is the Absolute: in scholastic language, esse, verum, bonum; and 


“Sermons, IV. p. 147. 
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as such is absolutely certain Apart from it no other thought woul 
be possible. As Alexander puts it, “the divine substance is known jp 
such a way that it cannot be thought not to be.” If the individual {,j) 


defect of vision, which causes him not to observe what his reason never. 
theless confronts. ‘Thus far indeed the ontological argument hold 
good. Anselm’s mistake lay in equating this necessary primum ess 
with a supposed ens realissimum, so arriving at a ‘proof’ which subse. 
quent criticism, mediaeval as well as modern, has easily pulverized: 
whereas the truth is that God is Being, Deus est esse, and we cannet 
intelligibly ask whether he exists. For God as a res singularissima js 
beyond thought, either intuitive or abstractive, and can signify for ys 
only by the operation of a transcendent grace for the reception of which 
we are dependent wholly upon authority. 


This is the intellectual quicksand upon which so much contemporary 
theology has sought to plant itself. Despite the philosophical revolv- 
tion of our time, of which—at any rate in the Anglo-Saxon world—we 
have heard so often, the theological alternatives open to us remain 
essentially what they were in the middle ages. Sixteenth century con- 
tinental Protestantism, disgusted at the aridity, as it seemed, of all 
speculative metaphysics, turned for fresh hope and interest to the er- 
perience of faith as a ‘saving’ power. Yet the metaphysical issue can 
not stay permanently in abeyance, nor can the invocation of authority 
in matters of belief suppress some inevitable questions. With whet 
Tillich calls the cosmological type of religious philosophy linguistic 
analysis, we may think, has effectively dealt. The word God to a phi- 
losopher is one which cries out for definition, and the kind of definition 
which ‘natural theology’ has in the past been content to offer is now 
plainly unacceptable. All the same the religious consciousness demands 
that God should be ‘necessary’ in some sense or other. To suggest- 
and it has been suggested—that he is a moral necessity is not really to 
allow a third option, since Tillich is correct in pointing out that the 
moral argument must itself be interpreted either cosmologically or on- 
tologically. In the one case we merely infer, on the basis of mord 
valuation, the reality of a supreme being in whom ‘fact’ and ‘value’ 
are united—a concept to which, once more, it is impossible to attach 
positive meaning. Ontologically the unconditional character of the 
moral imperative is apprehended simply as an absolute and there is no 

need to postulate any ultimate ‘law-giver’ whose sole authority is the 


to recognize the ground of all thought he does so only from a person, 
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vould reason and justification of our obedience. Similarly with ‘empirical’ 
mn in philosophies like those of F. R. Tennant and William Temple, which 
fail argue to the existence of God as an ‘explanation’ of experience or as 
sonal , an ‘hypothesis’ to account for phenomena; he is always, that is, a trans- 
Cver- cendent Other for whose being and nature reason must offer some sort — 
holds of discursive apology. But to dress the argument in the traditional 
esse language of faith cannot disguise its essentially speculative and proba- 
bse. bilist character. We are left with the impression that the existence of 
ized; God rests on an assertion the precariousness of which no intellectual 
mnct sleight of hand can remove. 
nd is The assumed disparity between thought and belief can thus be over- 
plies come only by identification of the two Absolutes. Deus, as Tillich in- 
hich sists, is esse, and the principle is the basis of all philosophy of religion. 

As such it is the only principle which can bridge the gulf between re- 
rary ligion and culture, the life of the spirit and the life of the mind. “Man 
r0lu- is immediately aware of something unconditional which is the prius of. 
—we the separation and interaction of subject and object, theoretically as 
nain well as practically.” “Awareness” we are to treat as a ‘neutral’ term 
con- and without equating it with any single mode of cognition or relating 
f all it to any particular psychological function. The awareness is existen- 
el: tial, an orientation of the personality as a whole. In the light, how- 
can ever, of this ontological doctrine the cosmological itself is capable of a 
arity revised statement. In other words, the unconditional, of which we have 
vhat this immediate awareness, can be recognized in both the natural nd 
istic the cultural universes; first, by “analogies of the finitude of the finite”— 
phi- expressible in such concepts as contingency, insecurity and transitori- 
tion ness, “with their psychological correlates,” anxiety, care and meaning- 
now lessness—and secondly, by “tracing the unconditional element in the 
inds creativity of nature and culture.” The one, as Tillich justly says, is 
st-- the route by which men today, aided by medical psychology and the 
y to existential philosophy, are most likely to discover the significance and 
the relevance of religion—provided, of course, that the intimations of reality 
On- so disclosed are not made the premises of an inferential argument. The > 
ora! other, by pursuing a teleological motif, can ‘interpret’ nature in ac- 
Jue’ cordance with ideas such as those of ‘oneness’ and ‘élan vital’— 
‘ach ideas which imply the unconditional—and interpret culture by detecting» 
the within its forms—whatever these may be—the possibilities of an “ul- 
; no timate concern” sufficient to render a theology of culture both feasib!e 
the and necessary. It is a philosophy which, in the final resort, precludes” 


atheism and secularism alike. 
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But, we may ask, wherein is the part of faith? Can we have belief 
without at least some contingent element involving risk? Yet faith j; 
not acceptance of unverifiable assertions about God, man and the uni- 
verse; and there certainly is nothing arbitrary about it. But it does 
involve conscious and deliberate recognition of “the unconditional ele. 
ment in ourselves and in our world.” It is, therefore, a matter of de- 
cision, of admitting responsibility for our destiny; and it is not incom. 
patible, as the facts of religious experience show, with the profoundest 
scepticism as touching all things contingent. Indeed, the ever-present 
threat to faith’s true integrity has been the impulse to impart to some 
form or expression of the unconditioned a certainty and an absolute- 
ness to which, as such, it has no title. The task of theology may be 
summarized, accordingly, by saying that it is “the permanent guardian 
of the unconditional against the aspiration of its own religious and secu- 
lar appearances.” 

It is to this philosophy, then, that Anglican teachers would do well 
to turn. Its roots lie deep in the Christian intellectual tradition, ob- 
scured though these so often have been by other and less fruitful 
growths. Anglican theology, for all the Calvinist influences that have 
touched it, has never, in its most characteristic phases, been narrow; 
neither is its feeling for the past, such as to induce the kind of institu- 
tionalism for which the dogmatic formula and prescriptive usage become 
insuperable barriers to new knowledge or revised interpretations. The 
traditional symbolism of Christianity has potency still, so long as we 
do not take it for more than it is. The pre-eminent task of the Ecclesia 
Docens in this century is to close the gap between religion and the life 
of man, to present to the world the possibility of a faith that has its 
springs, not in some heteronomous ‘other’ before which reason has 
simply to retreat, but in that ultimacy of reference which distinguishes 
human experience as a whole and to which, therefore, no enterprise of 
ours can be deemed irrelevant. 

Thus we arrive at the problem of communicating the Christian mes- 
sage in a world like this of the mid-twentieth century. Anglicanism is 
not the tenet of an eccentric sect but the doctrine and praxis of a world- 
wide communion whose appeal, in the name of Christ, is addressed to 
all men whatever their social and intellectual background. What it 
teaches must be pragmatically intelligible to them and so must take ac- 
count of the outlook, the intellectual and moral presuppositions or re- 
sistances, that are inseparable from the epoch in which they live. A 
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own he cannot judge them. Equally, however, he must possess an un- 
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primary task of such a communion is bound to be apologetic and her- 
meneutic. If the traditional Anglican claims to both comprehensive- 
ness and sound learning are to be sustained in the conditions of today, 
then the effective meaning as well as the integral content of the Chris- 
tian creed must be made apparent—in such a way, that is, that to pro- 
claim the gospel is to pose its vital issues beyond all doubt and 
obscurity; and unless men find themselves in the position of having to 
make a decision—a whole life-decision—they cannot be said to have 
understood what the Christian message involves; its language falls on 
uncomprehending ears. If evangelism—a word to which we still strive 
to give some sort of currency—is to be more than a vain iteration of 
past gestures it must have the power not only to state but to convey. 

And such communication is possible only where there is an adequate 
measure of participation. If the Christian does not properly share the 
life of those to whom he would address the appeal of faith he cannot 
fruitfully talk to them. He offers an answer to questions that they 
themselves do not ask. That this is so none, I may say, knows better 
than the parish priest in England today. As a rule he can make contact 
with his non-churchgoing parishioners only on ground that is neither 
fully his nor fully theirs. What they have to say to each other is in 
consequence without much vital content. He belongs to the world of 
‘religion,’ a sphere which they but rarely touch and where, as they sup- 
pose, they see no significances pertinent to their own condition. An 
Anglican may perhaps be excused if he feels that this state of things is 
especially true of his own communion; for Anglicanism has historically 
been associated with a class-interest: the world of the industrial masses 
it has never penetrated. And unfortunately, as far as concerns its own 
particular social background, there has been an excess of participation; 
economic stability, moral complacency and lack of imaginative per- 
ception have all helped to confine the ‘religious’ public to an ivory tower 
from which the surrounding countryside appears infertile and menacing. 


The truth is that Christians must at once have part in the social and 
moral realities of their time and yet be able not entirely to identify 
themselves with these. Either total disparity or total identification 
forecloses the possibility of effective communication. There must be a 
common language but not a uniform outlook. For the Christian should 
be capable of criticizing the assumptions and ideals of his age in the 
light of the gospel; and if these ideals and assumptions are simply his 
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derstanding of the ‘outside’ world sufficient to enable him to shake the 
conventionalism of fellow-believers who in fact know little or nothing 
of the existential conflict out of which true faith is born. And it is the 
fault of Anglicanism to have failed on both counts—to have been too 
much of the world yet not enough in it. The message which the Church 
proclaims today must be a message of reconciliation, of ‘healing’ 
though always as from one who himself knows the meaning of divided- 
ness, conflict and suffering. We dare not condescend. We also must 
avoid the pretence of knowing all the answers: genuine faith is never 
glib. 

Christian truth can be communicated—can indeed become intelligi- 
ble—only when and where it is felt to answer a need. In so far as it 
does not so answer it ceases to express anything. Thus doctrines once 
considered important become otiose, although not impossibly a later 
era may revive them. ‘Today, however, there are certain aspects of 
Christianity which can be seen to have a striking relevance to our own 
situation. The first of these—perhaps only too obviously—is the doc- 
trine of sin. Denigrated in an age of ‘reason’ or ‘humanitarianism, it 
has acquired a fresh and urgent significance. We in this century are 
in a position to appreciate more vividly the nature, force and scope of 
the human condition which it denotes. Man is tragically self-estranged: 
what he would do he fails to do; what he would not do he does. And 
one of the most sinister consequences of his self-estrangement is his 
increasing self-depersonalization. Obsessed with the idea of the ‘ob- 
jective’ as capable of technological control, he misconceives or denies 
the inherent ‘subjectivity’ of his own being. Men think it justifiable to 
treat their fellows as mere things, to be exploited for political or com- 
mercial ends. 


So with the old idea of ‘salvation’: this, too, has acquired a new ap- 
plication of meaning. The heaven-hell mythology may have gone, but 
the sense of the need for healing is becoming more and more pre- 
nounced. Moral exhortation is of itself unavailing and a religion whose 
most familiar utterances are a prohibition today commands slight at- 
tention. But man is aware of his need of restoration to health of body 
and mind. Hence the importance—increasingly recognized by the 
Churches—of the relationship between religion and medicine. Man's 
self-estrangement—his ‘soul-sickness,’ may we not call it?—is to be 
identified with his alienation from God. But what is the doctrine of 
justification by faith save, in essence, a proclamation of the need and 
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possibility of reconciliation and restoration, of ‘soul-healing’? Or take 


the Christological doctrine itself. The metaphysical Christology of the 
creeds is no longer an operative spiritual force. In their day such defi- 
nitions were necessary in the interest of faith; in this age they are felt 
to be an encumbrance even by those who would most eagerly affirm the 


truth which they attempt to embody. A new mode of approach is, 

therefore, needed if the doctrine of Christ is to do more than point to_ 
a notable historic “ensample of godly life’—for it is my hardening 
impression as a parish priest that even among regular churchgoers the 
figure of Christ is now interpreted in a largely humanitarian and moral-_ 
istic sense, the gospel being regarded as little else than an adjuration 

to apply the ‘principles of the Sermon on the Mount.’ But the gospel, 

if it is to be ‘good news’ rather than merely good advice, must be, 1s 

Tillich says, “a message of something which breaks the existential con- 

flict and overcomes estrangement.” It signifies, in Pauline terms that 
still are strictly apposite, not a “wisdom of this world” but the “power 

of God.” What we have to do is to show how Christ is the “New 

Reality’—how the anxiety of finitude and existential conflict is over- 

come. Christ is divine because he signifies the only true way of re- 

newal, a way that is not just a new law of “ordinances contained in 

commandments,” obedience to which must somehow call for a sacri- 

ficium intellectus as well. The doctrine of Christ for the world we know 

is a promise and assurance of recovery and reinstatement. 


Lastly there is the doctrine of the Church, which in our day has, in 
conception at least, regained something of the eschatological emphasis 
of early times. We are not content, that is, to look on the Church > 
merely as an institution, a sociological phenomenon. What remains, 
of course, is to translate the theology into life. Anglicans are apt to be 
institutionally-minded and to suppose that a ‘going concern,’ statisti- 
cally determinable and served by a plethora of committees, is a neces- 
sary vehicle of the Spirit—indeed a visible fruit thereof. But the Church, 
as Tillich reminds us, is not such only or primarily. It is the “Com- 
munity of the New Being,” the society of whose life Christ is the all- 
pervasive ideal and regenerative power and whose most signal ‘mark’ 
is the love of God and man. The Spirit ever seeks forms in which 
newness of being can manifest itself, but it is the peril of things tem- 
poral that the form should become the substance, the part the whole. 
Faith, in a world of objects, necessarily objectifies itself; yet the ob- 
jectification must ever be open to criticism and disavowal. Ecclesia 
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semper reformanda est; and it is to the credit of Protestantism that it 
has conceded the radicalness of the principle. But we are still hamp. 
ered by complacency and the closed mind. A study of Tillich is a dif. 
cult but a salutary exercise; for he (along, I would add, with Rudoj 
Bultmann) has seen more clearly perhaps than any Christian thinke; 
of his generation the need for a really thorough re-thinking of th 
Christian doctrinal position. His direct influence on Anglicanism has 
been, as I have said, at present but slight. Possibly he is too radica| 
for our moderating tastes. Yet the way of the future lies, I believe, on 
the route which he has shown us, and a tired orthodoxy can only im. 
pede our movement. 


GOD AND THE SYMBOLIC IN TILLICH 


Bowman L. CLarKE* 
University of Georgia 

‘Is Tillich a theist?’ is a question which sends one immediately to 
the very core of Tillich’s thought. In the closing pages of The Courage 
to Be, he exhorts us to “transcend the theistic idea.” To take this 
exhortation as one frequently takes Nietzsche’s “God is dead”—that is, 
as a poetic exclamation pointing to the cultural inefficacy of traditional 
theism—is to miss the author’s point. Tillich is not only one of our 
most subtle and penetrating social critics, he is a systematic theologian, 
and it is in this latter capacity that he calls upon us to transcend theism 
“in all its forms.’ Behind this exhortation lie the man’s method of 
correlation, his ontology, and his theory of revelation and the symbolic, 
as well as his doctrine of God. 


Tillich’s method of correlation is a result of his interpretation of the 
respective roles of philosophy and theology. “Philosophy deals,” he 
says “with the structure of being in itself; theology deals with the 


*Bowman L. Clarke, B.D., Ph.D., is assistant professor of Philosophy at the Uni- 


versity of Georgia. 


*Paul Tillich, The Courage to Be, p. 185. 
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hat it | meaning of being for us.”* Theology, as kerygma, is faith, but faith 
amp. which must in the end seek understanding. “If one starts to wart 
diff. about the meaning of biblical symbols, one is already in the midst of 
udolf ; ontological problems.”* Philosophy, as epistemology and ontology, 
inker i; an investigation of the structures of reason and being, but an in- 
f the vestigation which must in the end seek faith, for it finds that these 
has structures raise questions which point beyond themselves. It is the 
dice task of the philosophical theologian to correlate these two endeavors at 
©, on the point of being-itself. 

im This inherent limitation of philosophy is, according to Tillich, rooted 


in the very nature of reason and being. Both are characterized by a 
dichotomous structure which causes them to point beyond themselves 
to a common ground. Reason is divided into subjective reason, the 
structure of the mind which enables it to grasp and shape reality, and 
objective reason, the structure of reality which allows it to be grasped 
and shaped. In both aspects, however, reason points beyond itself to 
“something which appears in these structures but which transcends 
them in power and meaning.’ Somewhat like Kant, who in the third 
Critique sought to combine “the two parts of philosophy” in terms of a 
“oround which determines the causality of natural things to an effect 


y to in accordance with their proper natural laws, although harmoniously 
rage with the formal principle of the laws of Reason,” Tillich speaks of “the 
this depth of reason,” “being-itself,” or “the ground” which is “the infinite 
th potentiality of meaning which pours into the rational structures of mind 
val and reality, actualizing and transforming them.” 
on Although subjective reason can be aware of this depth and raise the 
7 question of its ground, it cannot answer it. Subjective reason is actual, 
a and as actual it is subject to finitude, conflict, and ambiguity. It. 
¥ must move through the finite categories and through the conflicts of 
" autonomy against heteronomy, of relativism against absolutism, of 
formalism against emotionalism. Actual reason, on its own, cannot 
solve these conflicts or rise above the categories. The answer lies in 
reason transcending itself, becoming ecstatic—that is, in becoming 
the revelation. Only in revelation is reason fulfilled and its conflicts over- 
be come. 
the *Paul Tillich. Systematic Theology, 1. p. 22. 


*Paul Tillich. Biblical Religion and the Search for Ultimate Reality, p. 84. 
‘Paul Tillich, Systematic Theology. 1. p. 79. 

‘Immanuel Kant, Critique of Judgement, trans. J. H. Bernard. pp. 39-40. 
"Paul Tillich, Systematic Theology, I. p. 82. 
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Since reason participates in being and being expresses itself in th. 
rational structures, the basic dichotomous structure which characterize 
reason is found in being also. There is the subject who asks the onto. 


logical question of being, the self, and the object about which th | 


question is raised, the world to which the self belongs.  Tillich dic. 
tinguishes three polar elements which constitute this basic ontologicg| 
structure: (1) individuality and universality, (2) dynamics and (3) 
form, freedom and destiny. In each of these polar elements, “the firs 
element expresses the self-relatedness of being, its power of being 
something for itself, while the second element expresses the belonging. 
ness of being, its character of being a part of a universe of being.” 

Anything which participates in being, and consequently in these polar 
elements, is finite, and finitude unites being with dialectical nonbeing— 
the not yet of being and the no more of being. Under the conditions 
of finitude, these polarities become tensions and are open to the threat 
of nonbeing and destruction. Just as actual reason is plagued with 
ambiguity because it must move through its conflicts and finite cate. 
gories, the power of being to exist—existential being in contrast to 
essential being—is subject to these tensions as well as the categories of 
finitude: space, time, causality, and substance. As such, being is 
plagued with anxiety. Nevertheless finite being points bevond itself, 
It is characterized by self-transcendence which gives rise to the con- 
cept of the infinite. But, reminiscent of Kant, for Till'ch the “infinite 
is a directing concept not a constituting concept.” The concept of the 
infinite only directs the mind to its own finitude and raises the question 
of the ground of being. 

The ground of being implied in the finitude of being is God, since 
God is that which infinitely transcends every finite being and, as the 
ground of being and reason, transcends the subject-object dichotomy 
and its polar elements, even the distinction between essence and exist- 
ence. In transcending the subject-object structure, God is not a 
problem in the realm of reason, but an answer in the realm of revela- 
tion. The theological problem, at this point, becomes the question of 
an adequate faith—that is, the possibility of a courage which accepts 
the anxiety of nonbeing. In this context, God, as the ground of the 
power to be, becomes the “content” of our faith, or our ultimate con- 
cern. Thus philosophy, in the end, is forced to seek faith. 


Thid.. 1. p. 165. 
®Tbid., I. p. 190. 
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When we define God, however, as the content of our ultimate con- 
cern, we encounter difficulties. Any concrete theological or religious 
expression of that content must be given through the ontological ele- 
ments and the categories. We speak of that which transcends the 
subject-object dichotomy in terms of that very dichotomy, and in so 
doing, we, in some sense, speak falsely. Nevertheless, we can dis- 
tinguish two elements in the concrete content of an ultimate concern: 
(1) the element of ultimacy which is immediately experienced, and (2) 
the element of concreteness which is taken from our ordinary experience 
and symbolically applied to God. For Tillich, then, the only “com- 
pletely unsymbolic statement” which can be made about God is that 
“God is being-itself, or the absolute”—the universal element in the 
content of any concrete ultimate concern. “After this has been said, 
nothing else can be said about God as God which is not symbolic.” 
Whereas Kant attempted to show us that God’s existence could not 
be proved or disproved, and therefore removed the theological problem 
to the realm of practical reason by making God a postulate of pure 
practical reason, Tillich maintains that we cannot even say that God 
exists or that he does not exist and removes the problem of God to the 
realm of faith, the state of being ultimately concerned, making God 
“the element of ultimacy”” in any ultimate concern. This is the “God 
above God” which transcends theism in all its forms. . 


This brief outline of Tillich’s method of correlation and ontology, I 
hope, will serve as a background for the question of the nature of God 
and the function of the symbolic, to which it is inextricably bound. The 
recognition of the importance of the role of the symbol in religious life 
is far from new. St. Thomas, for example, recognized that God, as the 
author of Holy Writ, has the power to signify his meanings, not only 
by the use of words as men do but also by things themselves; and he 
distinguishes between the literal sense, in which words signify things, 
and the spiritual sense, in which things themselves also have a significa- 
tion. 

In this latter sense of signification, the spiritual sense, Tillich’s dis- 
cussions of the function of the symbolic in religion—particularly with 
reference to the Bible, ritual, and sacrament—have been a valuable 
I. p. 239. 

"Paul Tillich, Dynamics of Faith, p. 46. 
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contribution to contemporary theology. But this is not what we wish 


30 


to discuss here. Tillich also maintains that in philosophical theology 
we must be content with the symbolic, since every assertion about God, 
or being-itself, is likewise either metaphorical or symbolic. For every 
assertion, except the assertion that God is being-itself, must be . 
terms of a segment of the self-world, or subject-object structure. Since 
God, however, is the ground and meaning of this structure, he cannot 
be an element within it. He zs this structure and not subject to it 
Consequently, he cannot be a being alongside of, or even above, other 
beings. He cannot be said to exist; existence is finitude, and God 
transcends both essence and existence. The fallacy of theism in all its 
forms, according to Tillich, is precisely the failure to recognize this. 
They speak of God as a being alongside of other beings. He is en- 
countered as subject; he is experienced and talked about as an object; 
he is proved to exist. In all these cases God is brought within the 
dichotomous structure and subjected to finitude. 


We can, however, according to Tillich, make assertions about God 
using these finite segments of reality, provided we recognize that what 
is asserted “transcends the content of this segment, although it includes 
it." In recognizing this, Tillich tells us, we must recognize that the 
content of our assertion is both affirmed and negated at the same time 
by that to which it points. It is negated because it transcends; it 
affirms because it includes. It is the element of affirmation which gives 
the symbolic assertion an adequate basis for pointing to God, and it is 
the element of negation which makes the assertion symbolic rather than 
literal. “The via eminentiae . . . needs to be balanced by the 2a 
negationis, and the unity of both is the via symbolica.’™ 

Perhaps the best instance of symbolic functioning in reference to God 
is in Tillich’s discussion of the use of life as a symbol to point to God. 
The word ‘life’ literally signifies life as we know it within the dochoton- 
ous structure of being and reason. It is the process in which potential 
being becomes actual being. But in God, or being-itself, there is no 
distinction between potentiality and actuality, so we cannot speak of 
God as living in the proper or nonsymbolic sense. Therefore, the as- 
sertion ‘God is living’ has a negative element and cannot be taken 
literally. On the other hand, God is the ground of life and includes 


"Paul Tillich, Systematic Theology, I. p. 239. 
"Charles W. Kegley and Robert W. Bretall, eds.. The Theology of Paul Tillick. 
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BOWMAN L. CLARKE 307 
life; therefore, there is an affirmative element in the assertion which 
makes life a true symbol for God. Since life is expressed in the cate- 
gories and through the polar elements, and since being includes these, 
they also have an affirmative element and can be used as symbols for 
God. “While the symbolic power of the categories appears in the rela- 
tion of God to the creature, the elements give symbolic expression to the 
nature of the divine life itself.’ Symbolically, then, God can be spoken 
of as being encountered in time, as being a self or an individual. But 
since he transcends the categories and polar elements, we must recog- 
nize the negative element in what we say; there is always the “ultimacy 
in which the polarities of being disappear in the ground of being, in 
being-itself.””* 

The importance of language to theology—and even religion—can 
hardly be overemphasized; they both rest upon community and com- 
munication, and this, in turn, upon language. Tillich is right when he 
asserts: “Without language there is no act of faith, no religious ex- 
perience!” Not only Tillich’s view of faith, but his entire doctrine 
of God rests upon his theory of symbolism. Even if we allow the as- 
sertion, ‘God is being-itself,’ to be taken literally, this does not save 
his doctrine of God if his theory of symbolic language collapses. This 
literal assertion is no more than the boundary line, the point at which 
literal assertions about finite beings and their structures meet sym- 
bolic assertions about being-itself and God. If the symbolic assertions 
collapse, then the boundary line is something beyond which we cannot 
20. Being-itself becomes a limiting point about which nothing can be 
said; it is the ineffable. Theology, then, is in danger of becoming a 
group of statements “full of sound and fury, signifying nothing.” Til- 
lich’s theory of symbolism is crucial and must be examined. 


In order to evaluate Tillich’s theory of symbolic assertions, let us 
take his statement, ‘God is living,’ and examine it. If this statement 
is taken literally, then it is true if—and only if—God is, in fact, living. 
But this is precisely what Tillich wants to deny. For him it is not 
literally true, but symbolically true. This means that there is a nega- 
tive element in the assertion, God as the ground of life transcends life, 
as there is an affirmative element in the assertion God as the ground 
of life includes life. Now in order to know, even symbolically, what 


“Paul Tillich, Systematic Theology, I. p. 265. 
“Ibid., I. p. 266. 
“Paul Tillich, Dynamics of Faith, p. 24. 
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this statement asserts, I need to know what it is in life that is negated 
by transcendence and what is affirmed by inclusion; and this Means 
that I must know what is literally negated and what is literally 
affirmed before I can know what the statement asserts symbolically 
For example, it can be maintained that the statement ‘God knows 
everything’ is symbolic or metaphorical, since ‘knowledge’ is usually 
taken to refer to knowledge as we find it in human beings, while God’: 
knowledge far exceeds ours—it is perfect knowledge. By referring to 
this statement as a symbolic statement, we mean to negate literally al 
the finite limitations which we find in human knowledge. This, hoy- 
ever, does not negate knowledge; it merely qualifies what we meay 
by ‘knowledge’ when it is applied to God; but so qualified, it is taken 
quite literally. Although I cannot imagine in concreto what it would 
be like to be omniscient, I can give an intelligible meaning to the word. 
Likewise, I cannot imagine in the concrete what it would be like to 
possess a million dollars, but I can give an intelligible meaning to the 
term ‘millionaire.’ 

This, however, does not seem to be what Tillich is saying. He seem; 
to want to say that the negative element in the assertion ‘God knows 
everything’ is due to the fact that God transcends knowing because he 
is the ground of knowledge and the affirmative element is due to the 


fact that God includes knowing—but our knowing, not his. This not 
only fails to tell me precisely what it is that is affirmed and negated in 
knowledge, it merely expresses these elements symbolically, for 
“sround,” “transcends,” and “includes” are all spatial metaphors. I! 
they are not spatial metaphors, they are at least relations, and according 
to Tillich, “the holiness of God requires that in relation to him we leave 
behind the totality of finite relations and enter into a relation which, in 
the categorical sense of the word, is not a relation at all.” Thus, te- 
lations are not literally applicable to God, since he is the ground of al 
relations; they, too, “disappear in the ground of being, in being-itself” 
Is this not again “the night in which all cows are black”? 

If this interpretation is fair, then Tillich’s theory of the symbolic in 
philosophical theology can lead him but to two alternatives. The firs 
admits that we cannot say in any literal sense what is affirmed an 
what denied in each symbolic assertion, and and it maintains that ther 
are semantic depths to such assertions which we can never fathom. 
This means that it is quite possible for two symbolic assertions about 


"Paul Ti'lich. Systematic Theo'ogy, p. 
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God to be contradictory without our knowing it. Likewise, two people 
could assert the same symbolic statement about God, meaning different 
things by it, and yet not know wherein they differed, or even that they 
differed. This, of course, is just to admit that language is theologically | 
useless. The other alternative recognizes that all symbolic assertions 
about God, by virtue of their negative and affirmative elements, assert 

but one thing, that God is being-itself, mot a finite being. In either 

case we are left with one conclusion, that God is the ineffable, and we 

would do well to retreat to holy silence. 


III 


There is, however, an alternative to holy silence. It is to take certain 
very abstract statements about God quite literally. If Tillich would 
agree to take the three notions, “ground,” “transcend,” and “include,” 
define them in a very abstract way and allow them to be taken literally 
in their application to God, a genuine theism would result. God, as 
the ground of being, or being-itself, could be defined as the necessary 
condition for any and every creature. In logical language, this would 
mean that God’s existence would be ‘implied’ by the existence of any 
and every finite element. Likewise, the relation of inclusion can be de- 
fined by means of the logical relation, ‘internal to.’ ‘X is internal to y’ 
is defined as ‘given any z, if z is related to x, then z is related to y.’ 
If the notion of transcendence is taken to mean that God is not limited 
to any particular finite segment, then God defined in terms of these 
relations would transcend any finite segment. To take these 
relations literally would, however, result, in Tillich’s system, in defining 
God in terms of the general polar structure of being. As the necessary 
condition of any finite segment, God could be thought of as the per- 
fect object—that is, every creature without qualification must take | 
account of him. Likewise, God, as taking account of or including every 
finite segment, could be thought of as the perfect subject. In essence, 
this is to define God in terms of omnipresence and omniscience—both 
of which Tillich takes symbolically—and to take them quite literally. 
But this is not to subject God to, or to place him within, the dichotom- 
ous structure of being, making him finite, because he is the perfect 
exemplification of the structure. 


In all fairness, it should be pointed out that in one place Tillich 
comes very close to saying this. In a reply to Charles Hartshorne, he 
writes: “I would not deny that God is being-itself, the essential struc- 
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ture of being must be rooted in him, and the categories have their per 


9917 


fect actualization in him. But he immediately goes on to adq- 


“.. this perfect actualization is their negation as polar or qualitatively 
distinct categories. In this sense the classical doctrine that the divine 
This is only to take back 
with the left hand what has just been given with the right. That the 


18 


attributes are identical in God is correct.” 


divine a.tributes are in some sense equivalent, I do not doubt. But to 
say that they are “identical” and not “qualitatively distinct” is some. 
thing else. Here I feel somewhat like the young Socrates in the Pr. 
menides.” That something can be both subject and object is not 
extraordinary, for every creature is in some sense both. But to say 
that subjectivity can become qualitatively identical with objectivity, 
even in God, is indeed a wonder, and I must confess I cannot under. 
stand that. Tillich, it seems, wishes to find some third entity in the 
subject-object relation which can be expressed neither in terms of the 
subject, nor in terms of the object, nor in terms of both. This, it ap- 
pears to me, must forever remain a mystery which cannot even be 
expressed symbolically. 

Tillich’s objection to a literal acceptance of the general structure of 
being as applied to God stems from two sources. The first is philo- 
sophical. ‘Tillich accepts the Kantian position that the ‘ground’ can 
never be brought within the realm of reason and that existence is a 
category which can only be applied to the finite: “In post-Kantian 
metaphysics reason forgot its bondage to the categories of finitude.™ 
This, it seems to me, is a most questionable assumption and one which 
has drastic consequences for theology. The second source is religious 
and is grounded in what Tillich considers the “unconditional” nature 
of God. He feels that to treat God as the perfect exemplification of the 
structure of being turns God into a being alongside of other beings, 
making him finite and conditioned. “My resistance against this doc- 
trine,” says Tillich “is rooted in the overwhelming impression of the 
divine majesty as witnessed by classical religion.”” In some sense, the 


%Charles W. Kegley and Robert W. Bretall. eds.. The Theology of Paul Tillieh, 
Pp. 334. 

"Thid., p. 

"Paul Tillich. Systematic Theology, I. p. 82. For an interesting clue to Tillich’ 
relationship to Kant. see [bid., I. p. 82, footnote. 

"Charles W. Kegley and Robert W. Bretall. eds.. The Theology of Paul Tillich, p 
340. 
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structure of being does condition God, but it is important that the sense 
‘1 which it does be made clear. God, as the perfect subject and the 
perfect object—God as God—is infinite and unconditioned. No matter 
what happens, he remains in this respect the same. God can be said 
to be conditioned, or finite, only in the sense in which that which he 
includes is finite. For example, omniscience, as such, is unconditioned: 
no matter what happens, God knows it. Nothing could change the 
fact of his omniscience. The content of omniscience, however, is con- 
ditioned and finite; it is conditioned by what happens in the world. 
This is merely to insist on the difference between the statement, ‘given 
anv x, God knows x,’ and the statement, ‘there exists a unique x, such 
that God knows x.’ The first would be true, independently of what 
particular unique things might happen to exist. The second would be 
true if, and only if, that particular unique thing did, in fact, exist. 

To insist, however, that philosophical statements about God be taken 
literally in no way diminishes the role of symbolism in religion. Philo- 
sophical assertions about God are of the most abstract and general kind. 
The statement, ‘God is omniscient,’ tells us almost nothing. It tells us 
nothing about the concrete content of God’s knowledge. Likewise, 
philosophical statements tell us nothing about the concrete relations 
between God and particular men and particular communities as they 
define and work out their destiny and salvation within the general 
and abstract relations which are the domain of philosophy. This 
concreteness cannot ever be captured in the abstract terms of phi- 
losophy; it must be expressed in concrete things and images, which 
have what Whitehead has called “the implicit suggestion of the con- 
crete unity of experience.” It is here that St. Thomas’ “spiritual sig- 
nification” becomes all important. But spiritual signification is the 
realm of revelation, and it is here that the God of the philosophers 
and the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are one. If philosophical 
statements about God, however, have no literal signification, it is 
doubtful that in our day the statements of revelation can long maintain 


’ spiritual signification. 
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Images of the Church in the New Testament. By Paul S. Mincar. 
Press, 1960, pp. 294. $6.00. 


The Westminste- 

This is a study of ninety-six analogies which have a direct or indireq 
reference to the Church in the New Testament. 

After discussing thirty-two “minor images,” Prof. Minear arrange; 
the remainder under four headings: The People of God; the Ney 
Creation; The Fellowship in Faith; and The Body of Christ. A fina] 
chapter is devoted to the interrelation of these images. This is ap 
attempt to give the reader an over-all view of the “pictures” which 
the N. T. writers use to describe the Church. In this attempt we 
found the author preeminently successful. Each “image” or analogy 
is discussed in its context(s) and in relation to other images with which 
it has some affinity. 

There is little attempt to discuss any of these analogies in the depth 
of historical background and perspective nor is it the author’s intention 
to do so (13). This study is dominated by one central idea most in- 
portant in any discussion of ecclesiology i. e. that the Church in the 
N. T. is seen in the context of the kingdom of God (124). The relation 
between these two entities (Church and Kingdom) is constituted by 
the Covenanting God of the O. T. 

Several important insights then come out of this study. First of all 
we are shown the danger of placing too much weight upon one image 
or set of images at the expense of others. Secondly we see in the very 
proliferation of images related to the Church that the common factor 
which holds them together is that to which they all implicitly point— 
the saving act of God in Christ; that which Prof. Minear calls “. . . the 
Referent behind all the references. . . .” (224). Finally it is suggested 
that the images find their primary Sitz im Leben in the promotion of 
the community’s self-recognition (260). The analogies are not the 
sroducts of mere intellectual reflection but arise from the experience of 
the living community (60). 

In a day when the subject of ecclesiology is coming more and more 
to the fore, this most recent work of Prof. Minear provides a valuable 
perspective from which to view the richness of the N. T. imagination a 
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an antidote to the poverty of our own. Even if one were to disagree 
with the author’s point of view the serious student of ecclesiology has 


been given a most helpful tool of reference. 
Joun Samuet Ruer 


The Powers that Be. By Clinton D. Morrison. Alec R. Allenson, Inc. 1960, pp. 144. 
$2.25. 

This is a worthy addition to the growing number of valuable essays 
published in the Studies in Biblical Theology series. As the subtitle, 
“Earthly Rulers and Demonic Powers in Romans 13:1-7,” indicates, 
the book is basically a careful study of this passage in Paul’s letter and 
of the various interpretations made of it, but it goes well beyond the 
limits of this particular passage in discussing questions of central im- 
portance to New Testament study. 

In Part I Professor Morrison summarizes the two major interpreta- 
tions of the Romans passage. The first, which he calls the “theo- 
logical,” sees a close relation between the state to which Paul enjoins 
obedience and the supernatural powers. Since these “principalities and 
powers” have been defeated by Christ, the Christian must now be 
obedient to them and to the state which is their earthly counterpart 
since it now has an important part to play in the history of salvation. 
The opposing point of view is that exousiai in Romans 13 refers only 
to the Roman state and not to angelic powers. 

In Part II Morrison admits that the choice between these two 
interpretations cannot be made on the bases of linguistic or exegetical 
grounds since these techniques lead only to a stalemate. The answer 
lies in an understanding of what Paul was communicating to the Rom- 
ans which can come only from an attempt to understand the world- 
view of the people to whom he was writing. The author then shows 
that the idea of a close connection between the state and the angelic 
powers was universal in the Hellenistic world and that therefore the 
exousiai must be understood in the way in which the “theological” 
interpretation understands it. The state is the representative of the 
angelic powers. 

On the other hand Morrison disagrees with the “theological” interpre- 
tation in that he finds no change in the powers as the result of Christ’s 
victory. The locus of that victory was not the powers but the Church. 
Those who believe are free from domination because they have par- 
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complete and the kingdom will be delivered to God. 

This book makes two valuable contributions. The first is its jp. 
sistence on what the writers of the New Testament are communicati, 
and the need therefore to see these books in the context of the Helle. 
istic world. The second is the interpretation of the nature and |oc; 
of Christ’s victory which did not alter the demonic powers but simp} 
changed the relationship of the Christians to them. This view has jp. 
portant implications for an understanding of the atonement and also x 
the writer makes clear for the doctrine of revelation. 


The Chronicle of Henry of Livonia. A Translation with Introduction and Nots 
By James A. Brundage. University of Wisconsin Press (Documents from Medix. 
_ val Latin), 1961, pp. viii + 262. $5.00. 

One of the more startling interlockings of religion and imperialism 
is to be found in the eastward expansion of the Catholic Church ani 
the German Empire which began with Charlemagne’s conquest ¢ 
Saxony and continued for centuries until the German knights wer 
finally stopped by the westward pressure of the Russian principalities 
The Chronicle of Henry of Livonia is an important source for one ¢ 
the last episodes in this story, the campaigns of Bishop Albert of Rig: 
It also reflects ingenuously the attitude of one of the better of thes 
mediaeval conquistadors. As one of Bishop Albert’s priests Henry hai 
no hesitation in turning to the “ministry of shields and swords” (p. 179 
against pagans (indeed also against Russians and Danes); but one 
they submitted he worked earnestly both for their religious instructic 
and for fair treatment from the new overlords. As a literate but no 
learned cleric, Henry is familiar with biblical and liturgical phraseology 
and occasionally runs in a classical tag, doubtless remembered fron 
his early education. This interesting historical and cultural documet: 
is now made available in English in a workmanlike translation ¢ 
Henry’s workmanlike Latin, though Professor Brundage is not alway 
at home with ecclesiastical terms—I note that the responsorium whit! 
a group of sea-sick clearics were singing off Gothland on the vigil ¢ 
St. Mary Magdalene was not “the responses” but “a respond”, probably 


plan of salvation but at the consummation Christ’s victory, now evider; | 
only in the new relationship of the believers to the powers, will becom: | 
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at Vespers (p. 150), that ommia fidei sacramenta which a papal legate 
expounded to new converts mean “the mysteries of the faith” and not 
simply the sacraments, and that the solemnia missarum celebrated by 
armies in the field does not necessarily mean “solemn Masses” but 
simply “the solemnities of the Mass.” A map would have been useful 
for those not familiar with Baltic geography, but one can’t have every- 
thing in a book nowadays. 
Henry does not carry his story quite to the end of Bishop Albert’s 
career, but to its formal climax, the conquest of the Island of Oesel in 
1227, the last center of pagan resistance on the Gulf of Riga. As 
Brundage well observes, the Chronicle is “a warning and object lesson 
to those who are cocerned with extending the bounties of their own 
culture to those so unfortunate as to be without them” (p. 21), or 
have done so in the past, as well as containing many interesting side- 
lights on the life of the time and the mind of an unpretentious cleric 
of the age. It is a welcome service to have it made available to a larger 
public than is likely to consult the Monumenta Germaniae Historica. 
Epwarp Rocuie Harpy 


Academic Illusion. By Denis Baly. Foreword by the Rt. Rev. Stephen F. Bayne, 

Jr. The Seabury Press, 1961, pp. ix + 179. $2.25. 

In this slim but potent volume, the Chairman of the Department of 
Religion at Kenyon College wields a scalpel with telling effect upon the 
body of the University, laying bare its deepest disease for all who will 
look to see. That disease is, in a word, dishonesty: the dishonesty of 
professors with their colleagues, their students, and themselves; the dis- 
honesty of students and the dishonesty of administrators with all those 
within the academic world with whom they live and move and have 
their being. The form which this dishonesty assumes is that 
of an “as if” philosophy of education, resting upon “the curious 
assumption, from which apparently both faculty and_ students 
proceed . . . that knowledge can in some fashion be _ con- 
veniently packaged and exchanged between teacher and _ student.” 
(11) The University acts as if education worthy of the name consisted 
in the acquisition of a certain number of “units” of credit, the com- 
pletion of a certain number of “courses” in a given “major” field, with 
no really necessary connection in all of this between the teacher and 
the taught. The present crisis in the University is produced by the 
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painful fact, on the one hand, that the package concept of education ; 
an illusion—an illusion with no future, be it added, and, on the other 
hand, that this illusion has clearly reached the limits of such usefulne, 
as it may once have possessed. Mr. Baly would wake the University 
out of her haunted sleep before it is too late, and set her upon th 
Christian path of a recovery of her integrity as a community of learp. 
ing, through a genuine encounter with the community of faith, th 
Church. Here, the “Church” means the “Church-in-the-University” 
the Christian students and faculty themselves, rather than the clergy 
and other professional church workers who perforce labor on the 
periphery of the academic world. Such interior witnesses to the Truth 
which is in Jesus Christ are summoned by the author to a ministry of 
reconciliation rather than one of conquest; they are called to be no les 
than Sacraments for the healing of the University from within. “This 
is the message of the Church to the University: that there is no learned 
paper, no essay, no quiz, no assignment to be done, no review to be 
written, no class to be taught, which cannot be offered to God, and be 
used by him for the fulfilment of the true nature and purpose of the 
University. It has never been a part of the Christian belief that a thing 
must be perfect before it can be offered; it will suffice if it is the bes 
that can be procured at the moment. It is not because it is good that 
it is offered; it is because it is offered that it is good.” (159) 

Only one who deeply loves the University could have written thi 
book and, in the true prophetic tradition, only one who speaks to the 
University from within, as Mr. Baly does, could speak as searchingly 
and yet hopefully. With a kind of Wesleyan fervor, the author speak: 
’ with an urgency and conviction de 
manding the most serious attention, and from the secure standpoint of 
an authentic faitth. Only as the University dies to illusion may th 
University be born again to wholeness of life. 


Jostan Ocpen HorrMay, Jr. 


The Encounter of Religions. By Jaques-Albert Cuttat. Desclée Company, 1966, pp 
159. $3.50. 


“as a dying man to dying men,’ 


This small book has the subtitle: “A dialogue between the West ani 
the Orient.” The author is a Swiss Roman Catholic, who spent many 
years in diplomatic service but more recently has been writing ani 
teaching in comparative religion and philosophy. The book has: 
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Foreword by Dietrich von Hilderbrand of Fordham University and 
enjoys the Imprimatur of Cardinal Spellman of New York. Actually, 
the book has two independent parts, even though they are related. 

The first Part is “The Encounter of Religions.” Cuttat demon- 
strates his familiarity with the general features of Hinduism, Buddhism, 
and Islam, especially the mystical traditions of these religions. The 
most controversial aspect of his approach is the particular perspective 
from which he attempts to study the various religions of the world. 
Cuttat, like many other Catholics, Protestants, Hindus, Buddhists, and 
Muslims who “flirt with” what they consider Comparative Religion, 
poses a methodological dichotomy: 


Either I observe, with a certain detachment, the whole complex 
of the various religions, and in that case I am incompetent by 
definition, since the object of my study becomes not the very 
essence of religions, but only their anthropological, philosophical, 
psychological or historical residua or accessories. Or else, my view- 
point being properly religious, I possess the required competence, 
and I will then necessarily approach the various creeds from and 
through one of them, namely my own, failing which I would lack 
knowledge and authentic spiritual experience. (p. 16) 


If we have to accept this type of oversimplified dichotomy, the future 
of the discipline of the comparative Study of Religions is bleak indeed. 
We grant, of course, that there are many un-reconstructed scholars 
who assert a priori the fundamental equality of all religions, but an in- 
creasing number of scholars in the field of Religionswissenschaft make 
a careful distinction between such a judgment of value and the meth- 
odological principle of epoche (temporary suspension of judgment). We 
have to remind Dr. Cuttat that the Comparative Study of Religions 
does not advocate something like a League of Religions, aiming towards 
such principles as universal concordance, transcendent equivalence, and 
the homologation of world religions (Cf. p. 77). To structure religio- 
morphological data systematically does not necessarily imply, as Cuttat 
seems to be convinced that it does, postulating the transcendent unity 
of all religions and their “horizontal correspondence.” 

In today’s world in which different peoples, civilizations, and religions 
must meet, those who are engaged in examining the various aspects of 
religious phenomena must have not only intellectual honesty but also 
intellectual humility. For example, the discipline of the Comparative 
Study of Religions must know its own limitations, and should not 
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make promises where it cannot deliver the goods. To confuse the Com. 
parative Study of Religions, which must be based on an empirical ap. 
proach to the study of the phenomena of religions, with a “Theological 
Comparative Study,” which deals with the data provided by the Com. 
parative Study of Religions from a theological point of view, will only 
confuse the basic issue. Clearly, Cuttat who proposes to show that the 


meeting of religions carries for adherents of different religions “a proyj. | 


dential invitation to re-examine and review their own dogma, so as to 
rediscover implicit or potential dimensions within it, or to open up 
new horizons, from the vantage point of their own religion” (p. 17) 
is advocating a theological study of world religions, and as such, he has 
every right to come to his own conclusions (pp. 67-81). But he goes 
too far when he suggests that his approach to the study of world re. 
ligions is the only or the best methodology to be accepted by the dis- 
cipline of the Comparative Study of Religions. 

The Second Part of his book deals with “The Hesychast (Russian- 
Byzantine mystical) method of Prayer and its Spiritual Significance in 
the Borderland between East and West.” In this section, the author 
shows remarkable appreciation for the Eastern mystical tradition. It 
is the sincere hope of this reviewer that Cuttat will continue to make 
a contribution in the area of mysticism, which is important and for 
which he has such competence. 

Joseru M. Krracawa 


The Ancient Gods. By E. O. Sunes. (Vel. I, The Putnam History of Religion). New 
York; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1960, pp. 359. $7.50. 

Students of ancient history and of comparative religion should wel- 
come this comprehensive survey of the religions of ancient Near East- 
ern and Eastern Mediterranean civilization. In 359 pages the Professor 
Emeritus of the History of Religion in the University of London, E. 0. 
James, spans eight millenia in the development of religious faith and 
practice in this focal area of the world’s cultural origins, from the 
early rituals of Neolithic man to the emergence of the Christian con- 
cept of Deity. 

Mesopotamia, Palestine, Egypt, and the Graeco-Oriental Mediter- 
ranean yield their varied religious traditions to synoptic view under 
ten topical chapter headings: 


I The Rise of Civilization in the Ancient Near East 
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II The Emergence of Religion in the Ancient Near East 
III The Mother-Goddess and the Young God 

IV The Sacral Kingship 

The Seasonal Festivals 

VI The Cult of the Dead 


VII Cosmology 

VIII Divination, Astrology, and Prophecy 

IX The Gods and the Good Life 

X The Development and Diffusion of Near Eastern Deities 


For each of these chapters there is a most helpful bibliography which 
summarizes the contents of books and publications selected by the au- 
thor as useful for further study of its topic. Twenty-five pages of notes, 
which provide the student with ready reference to Professor James’ own 
source materials, are arranged, together with the chapter-bibliography 
and an index of authors and subjects, at the end of the text. There 
are 85 photo-plate illustrations and 11 in-text line illustrations care- 
fully selected and numbered to correlate with the appropriate narra- 
tive references. A table of contents supplies a convenient outline of 
the subjects discussed in each chapter. 

Chapters I and II trace the origins of ancient Near Eastern civiliza- 
tions and their respective religious practices by a survey of extant 
archaeological evidence, e.g., artifacts, pottery sherds, ceramic figurines, 
tablet or wall illustrations, skulls, masks, tomb constructions and burial 
customs, from various sites representative of earliest known settlements 
in each area of prehistoric culture, and by means of such corroborative 
textual material as may exist on the subject for periods subsequent to 
the advent of writing. 

Chapter III marks a change in method and purpose. From here on 
Professor James is concerned with presenting several specific aspects 
of ancient religious thought and expression as each of these transects 
all of the particular civilizations and religions of the Near East. The 
above-mentioned headings for Chapters III through IX state precisely 
the specific topics which Professor James treats. Chapter X deals with 
the interrelation of various Near Eastern deities in the processes of 
syncretistic development and diffusion which accompanied the break- 
down of geographical and national isolation in each civilization. 

Professor James’ archaeological and historical bibliography is very 
adequate. Those who are conscious of the many revisions which have 
occurred during the past ten years in old world chronologies will be 
pleased to see that he takes account of the most recent site excavations 
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in the Near East and assesses their probable significance for the his. 
torian. His bibliography on Biblical subjects is also extensive, and 
his use of materials from such contemporary Old Testament scholars 
as Aubrey Johnson, H. H. Rowley, and J. Pedersen is laudable fo, ; 
general survey of ancient religion, introducing the reader to many 
concepts which are indispensible to an understanding of Hebrew te. 
ligion. 

Throughout the book Professor James maintains the view that the 
great monotheistic expressions of faith, especially in the Hebraic. 
Christian tradition, are “emergences,” or new creations, rather than 
the direct results of a natural evolution in a process of syncretistic de. 
velopment. In line with the best traditions in recent Biblical scholarship 
he does not exclude the interaction and development of the forms of 
religion in specific tenets and practices. He attempts to analyze this 
interaction and development thoroughly. He sees the development 
of Jewish eschatology as dependent upon Iranian importations, and 
the forms of prophecy and the prophetic schools in Israel as the coun- 
terparts of similar things in Assyria. But he is quick to point out the 
differences once the new dimension of ethical monotheism has been 
added. His method of presentation allows examination of the historical 
development of component ideas and rituals from many sources, in the 
Hebrew-Christian tradition as in any other; at the same time he pre- 
serves the uniqueness of the religious experience in the monotheistic. 
Yahwistic relationship between God and man in both Covenants. 

Professor James’ “emergence” theme is most explicitly stated in his 
treatment of the “Sky-god” or Supreme oe in the reneeeeen 


that: 


. the development of the concept of Deity cannot be interpreted 
in an evolutionary sequence from animism . . . through a polythe- 
istic hierarchy of gods . . . to one sovereign Lord and Creator of 
_ heaven and earth, as was formerly conjectured . . . such a concep- 
tion of deity is a religious response to the notion of Providence 


more fundamental than any gradual development from plurality 


inherent type of thought and emotion; an evaluation of the ultimate 
moral value of the universe; an awareness of the mysterium tre- 
mendum transcending all things, rather than speculation about 
natural processes and spiritual beings. Indeed, when the human 
mind has reflected upon the animation of nature and arrived st 


to unity. It is rather a spontaneous purposive functioning of an 
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conceptual ideas about spirits and organized pantheons, the Su- 
preme Deity not infrequently has become obscure and even otiose 


(pp. 69-70). 


Here we have the same valid premise applied to the field of compara- 
tive religion that New Testament scholars have in recent years learned 
to apply to their discipline. ‘Today we are able to see that the ideas 
of the New Testament are not products of a syncretistic development 
of Hebrew mythology and the Graeco-Roman mystery cults, but that 
they are rather the unique foundations, from a squarely Old Testament 
background, of a new order as modified by the person and work of Jesus 
of Nazareth, and clothed in the cosmology and philosophical language 
of its surrounding cultural and ideological milieu. Professor James’ 
great theme stressing the “emergence,” rather than the natural develop- 
ment, of monotheistic expressions of faith and worship carries this 
principle of the “. . . religious response . . . more fundamental than any 
gradual development from plurality to unity .. .” into the quest for 
the historical origins of ancient religion, where, when properly applied, 
it allows both for the introduction into history of elements from beyond 
history, and the preservation of the principle of historical development 
itself from bondage to the law of historical determinism. 


Having said all of this, certain criticisms, both of Professor James’ 
clarity of presentation of his theme and of his interpretation of specific 
data, are in order. In the first place, the author quite often lays such 
stress ON an examination of the historical origins of the component 
parts of a religious motif that the perspective of the whole is lost by 
the reader. In dealing with the Hebrew tradition this could become 
an unnecessary cause of confusion to the reader not already familiar 
with the methods of higher criticism, for he does not stress sufficiently 
the great theme of the underlying “unity-in-diversity” of the Bible at 
the same time as he lays bare the “emergence” of its component parts. 
Secondly, he has at times a tendency to theorize beyond the point where 
he has presented really conclusive evidence in a systematic way easily 
followed by the general reader; and, in certain instances, some scholars 
would say that no really conclusive evidence exists to support his theori- 
zations, This, again, is particularly noticeable whenever he is anxious 
to prove the applicability of his central “emergence” hypothesis to the 
historical circumstances of any particular theme in the monotheistic 
tradition of Israel. 


The Ancient Gods is, none-the-less, a very successful first volume in 
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a series designed to better acquaint the intelligent reader with “, . 4. 
history, beliefs, practices, and characteristic features of the ancient ani 
living religions. . . .” Professor James is the general editor of the who, 
series, and the volumes listed for future publication include many i. 
versified titles and as many distinguished authors. 

Joun Les ie Rossngx 


The Vocation of the Single Woman. A Symposium of Views and Testimonies. Int. 
duced by A. M. Carré. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1960, pp. 143. $3.00. 

_ Father Carré, the compiler of this small volume, is a member of thy 
Dominican Order, well-known as a writer, preacher and broadcaste; 
His fellow-authors include a sociologist (male), a psychiatrist (female), 
and several single women who give their “testimonies.” All are quite 
obviously devout French Roman Catholics. That such a book shouii 
be written is evidence of the alertness of the Roman Church to a groy. 
ing problem of our time. Just this past summer there was a plea t 
one of the committees of the World Council of Churches that som 
attention be given to the problems faced by the single man and woma 
in today’s world. If the question does not seem too urgent to us it 
America, we must give sympathetic remembrance to the fact that th 
Second World War left millions of surplus women in Europe. It woul 
be well for us to note, also, that for the first time in our history, wome 
outnumber men in our country, and the problem of the unmarrie/ 
woman may well become real with us in the not-too-distant future. 


I must confess to no great hope that many in the American churches 
will, as yet, take this matter seriously. Women, in general, are a0 
taken very seriously in the churches, except in their roles as the Ma 
thas of the congregations. Almost everything which is written or sai 
to and for women refers to their traditional roles as wives and mother. 
Churches lag far behind education, business and government in recog 
nizing the profound revolution which is taking place in the lives ¢ 
women in our day. Some thoughtful women, both married and singk 
will consequently find this book very helpful and thought-provokin: 
And there may be priests and pastors with a deep concern for the peop! 
to whom they minister who will find it of inestimable value in providit 
new insights and helpful guidance. 

From Father Carré’s opening essay on the vocation of the celibat 
to the testimony of a simple shoe-clerk near the end of the volume, tl 
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book is refreshingly frank and realistic. Three vocations are suggested 


a as possible for men and women—the vocation to marriage, the vocation 
vhs to the religious life, and the vocation to celibacy in the world. The 
yd. first two, being widely accepted as “normal” are used throughout as 

contrast to the third, which is the main concern of the book. The un- 
vER derlying motif is precisely “vocation.” As Father Carré puts it, 


It is important right at the beginning to define precisely what is 
lotr a vocation.... It is true that a soul can be called, very directly, 
as it were ‘by name’.... But God is not confined to the use of 
such personal and intimate approaches; events also are frequently 


f the the messengers of His desires. Throughout the whole course of 
aster, human history they have manifested different aspects—sometimes 
ale), unexpected, sometimes disconcerting, sometimes even infinitely un- 
quit welcome and difficult—of His divine Will. They have the work 
sould of orienting, let it be extremely gradually, the course of our lives. 
as A woman whose legitimate desire draws her towards the do- 
a mestic life may one day see herself obliged to renounce this innate 
“a to wish. External circumstances alone are the cause of such renuncia- 
some tion, and the deprivation rests very heavily upon her. Yet these 
yman very circumstances can appear to the Church susceptible of a su- 
18 it pernatural interpretation: their role in her eyes may be so inti- 
+ th mately mingled with the providential guidance of the soul in ques- 
oul tion that the Church may consider that soul to have a specific 
vocation. 

ried While no attempt is made by any of the writers to minimize the pro- 
e. blems and hardships of the single state, the sense of worth and dignity 


chs. ~~ which a vocation implies is apparent throughout. One cannot help but 
Ic —srrejoice in the simple and sincere expressions of a desire to be obedient 
Ma to the will of God, whatever that will may be. If the Roman Church 
si is able to inculcate in her members such a sense of willing obedience, 
he. we have much to learn from her! For this is no grim submission to an 
cg unwelcome fate, but joyous acceptance of the fact that it is only finally 
si in obedience that the man or woman finds complete happiness and ful- 
—_fillment. 
ng As the volume makes clear, living as a single person presents many 
‘Ops problems, both practical and psychological, to both men and women. 
diy But the problems are usually more acute for women for a variety of 
reasons. F'or one thing, it is generally taken for granted in all of West- 
bs ern society that any man can marry if he wants to. Therefore, the 
tt bachelor is respected as one who has remained single by choice. Our 
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“love-and-marriage” oriented society, however, takes it for granted that are | 
every woman wants to marry and, if she does not do s0, it is assumed che’ 
that she never had an opportunity, and that she is a failure and an ob. in h 
; ject of pity. All of us are aware of the unpleasant jokes about “lj 
maids.” Profound changes in attitudes are neeeded if life is to be 
made full and joyful for an increasing number of single women in ov; 
world. The Church has a magnificent opportunity to help bring abou 
such changes. 


agal 


In earlier times it was true that, except for the religious orders, there 
was almost no choice for a woman except marriage or the inferior status 
of a dependent in the home of a relative. The situation today is entirely 
different. Challenging and absorbing careers are open to women, and 
there are few legal or social barriers to a lone woman living a full and 
satisfying life. Indeed, several of the writers in this book make a good 
deal of the fact that some of the most essential work in the world today, 
which is of special interest to women, such as social work, teaching and 
nursing, can actually be done far more effectively by a single woman 
than by a married woman whose family must receive her first time 
and concern. And even for the woman whose work is not so demanding, 
there are innumerable opportunities for loving service to others—family, 
friends, the sick, the needy—which can make being single and free to 
respond a blessing instead of a deprivation. 

There is implied, in several of the chapters, the fact that we tend 
frequently to assume that all people are alike and want the same things 
from life. Yet this is probably not true. There are those for whom 
solitude is desirable or even necessary for the full development of per- 
sonality. As Suzanne Fouché says, 


Are there some, then, who are celibate through a definite vocation 
to that state of life? Yes; and the key to this vocation is that love 
of solitude . . . the born celibate is the person who ‘loves to be — tem 
alone’, whose most profound need is this love of silence and of gre; 
solitude in which his untrammelled personality can expand to its — Th 
fullest. There are—and they are more numerous than is commonly ai 
thought—such vocations, but they must be considered with dis- 
crimination, they must be studied and justified. 


Someone might well say that the professional women who give test fer 
mony to the richness of the single life are able to do so because of their wh 
superior education and demanding careers. But the book includes some ! 
interesting interviews with saleswomen, stenographers and clerks. These 
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are delightfully frank. In almost every instance the woman says that 
che would like to have married, but has found very real peace and joy 
‘a her single state. Such troubles as they report come largely, once 
again, from the attitudes of others. As one of them expresses it, 


_,. life would be completely happy if the people around understood 
it better. But even in our working environment, we are not ac- 
corded equality with the married women. We are both used and 
abused, because people know that we have to work at all costs 
since we have no one behind us. They demand a return from us, 
an extra effort, which would never be demanded of the others. ... 
Our work is infinitely more consistant than that of the others; and 
what is more, We are interested in it. ; - 


Finally, one of the women writers says, 


It (celibacy) is a vocation which should be, as it were, ‘legitimized’. 
... Marriage is a sacrament, and the religious life receives the 
blessing of the Church. Only in the celibate state does one find 
added to the solitude it imposes, a sort of rejection from the offici- 
ally recognized states of life. Society does not recognize it except 
to tax it, and the Church gives it no official status. Moreover, 
when there is a call from God to a state of life, is it not possible 
to conceive that special attention should be given to preparation 
for it?... While he feels precariously balanced between two states 
the Christian celibate—Catholic or Protestant—would find, if the 
Church made special provision for his state, that he was not being 
left to wander along a road at will which might lead him to nothing 
more than a cul-de-sac, and he would sense a strength supporting 
him which would increase his happiness ten-fold. 


Quite probably none of the churches will at the moment answer this 
plea for formal recognition of a call to celibacy in the world. But at- 
tention to some of the issues raised in this stimulating volume could 
greatly enrich the pastoral work done by clergy and devoted lay people. 
The gathering together of the single women of a parish, not in a pallid 
imitation of the organizations which are centered largely around the 
interests of home-makers, but for study of just such questions as voca- 
tion and the celibate life might be most rewarding. Retreats and con- 
ferences designed to help in the development of a rich devotional life, 
which celibacy makes possible, could be more widely held. 

Another critical area in which the insights of such a book could be 
of great value is in the counselling of young people, and especially 
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young girls. Educators and other leaders of youth are frankly worre: | 
today over the trend to extremely youthful marriages. The high schock 
are now reporting marriage statistics which equal those of colleges of ; 
few years ago! While not deprecating marriage, most authorities a 
convinced that teen-age marriage is not generally desirable in our 
ciety. One reason for the present epidemic seems to be the prescyp: 
which girls feel that they must marry or be a total failure. This pres. | 
sure comes from their peers, from literature and advertising, from mo. 
thers. Could the Church be helpful here? Not, of course, by coup. 
selling against marriage, but by helping young people see that there ; 
richness of life before marriage, and perhaps, for some, without it, |f 
clergy and Church leaders gave some thought to this, much good might 
result. 

Another whole group for whom some clear teaching in the possibilities 
of a full life outside of marriage is needed is the growing group of older 
people—widows and widowers—in our world today. Here again th 
Church seems to have thought very little and said even less. 

Sometimes we in the Church seem to have done fairly well in ov 
teaching about family life, in our preparation for marriage, in baptism 
instruction and Christian education. But there are a great many of ow 
people—single men and women, widows, confused youngsters, all pos- 
sessed of immortal souls, for whom, as yet, we seem to have taken very 
little thought. Cynruia C. 


_ NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 


Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen is based upon the Old Testament faith i 
Testament. VII, Lfg. the Creator, which looked in an eschato 
Stuttgart: ohlhammer, 1960. logical direction.” Salpingx (trumpet) 


« — traces the use of horns in the Bible, » 
This is one of the most important in- Jewish worship, and in ancient civilization 

stalments in the whole of “Kittel.” It = ¢cnerally. There is no sharp division be 

includes the articles from saleuo to sata- tween secular and sacred use. In com 


nas, with 53 pages devoted to sarx. Sal- nection with the theophanies (eg. 
euo (shake) is of course used in an _ Sinai) the trumpet-blast is more than an 
eschatological sense in the New Testa- announcement of God’s arrival or ai 
ment. The article soundly concludes (p. echo of the thunders on the mountait- 
71) that “the New Testament eschatology top: it represents the very voice of God 
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(Exod. 19.19; see P- 79). But there is 
ill no answer to the question—there was 
none in Vol. I—Where and when did 
Gabriel get his horn? (A nice subject for 
<omeone to pursue and write a thesis!) 

The excellent article Samaria traces 
the religious history of the Samaritans 
from the Persian period, beginning with 
the gradual separation of Jerusalem and 
its hinterland from the Persian province 
of Samaria (p. 89). The date of the final 
separation of Jews from Samaritans is 
hard to fix. Despite recent attempts to 
bring it down to a later period, the tra- 
ditional date (ca. 400) seems as reliable 
as any. Certainly it was at a time when 
the Torah was the only canonical scrip- 
ture of either group. The author of the 
article, Dr. Jeremias, accepts Daube’s 
interpretation of John 4.9b “The Jews 
do not use the same vessels for food with 
the Samaritans”. —Sapros (foul) has am- 
ple support in its New Testament sense 
of “useless”. Fresh fish (Matt. 13) are 
not foul, as a rule; but some of them are 
unfit to eat, ie. cannot be used. So also 
is the fruit of some trees, as in Matt. 7. 


The great article sarx (flesh) traces the 
word throughout its long history, and 
provides a monograph comparable to De- 
Witt Burton’s Spirit, Soul, and Flesh 
(1918). The Greex antecedents of the 
New Testament usage are specially note- 
worthy. For example, such a phrase as 
Empedocles’ (Frag. 126), the “strange 
garment of flesh,” is echoed far and long 
in later philosophy and even in the New 
Testament (Jude 23). A step in the di- 
rection of Paul’s usage is found in Epicu- 
rus, who viewed the “flesh” as the seat 
of sensation, and therefore of desire. The 
“lust of the flesh” is a term which re- 
flects a whole era of religious and ethical 
thought; curiously, much of its widespread 
use can be traced to the influence of 
Epicurus (p. 104). Hellenistic Judaism 
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tcok it over from popular philosophy, 
which was influenced by Epicureanism. 


The New Testament shows the cross- 
ing of two currents, the Old Testament 
usage, for which “flesh”—=human nature 
(so still in the Qumran documents, p. 
113), and the Greek usage, which set 
flesh and spirit in opposition—a view 
which reached its full expression in the 
later stages of Orphism, for which the 
“body” was the “tomb” of the “soul.” 
Rabbinic literature shows the same cross- 
current (p. 115). Where a sharper dicho- 
tomy is reflected, the antecedents are to 
be found in the Old Testament (e.g. in 
Eccl. and Gen.). Man belongs to two 
different realms, the dust of the earth and 
the breath of God. But the influence of 
the dualistic thinking found in current 
Hellenistic thought gradually deepened, 
so that the separation of soul and body 
in sleep, for example, was believed neces- 
sary for the renewal of spiritual strength: 
at night the soul traveled aloft, in the 
realms of light and life (p. 117). There 
is a good summary of the whole develop- 
ment prior to the New Testament on pp. 
122f. 

The treatment of Paul’s use of sarx is a 
finely wrought piece of systematic exe- 
gesis. All the various nuances of his 
thought are classified and expounded. The 
purely Semitic basis of his thought is 
admirably stated: Man is not conceived 
according to his nature, as a body of 
flesh, or as a part of the material world 
which surrounds him, but as related to 
God—this is all that matters.. Salvation 
is not an escape from the body, but a 
new relation to God. Sex, physical hun- 
ger, the “demands of the flesh” are not 
to be denied but brought under the con- 
trol of the Spirit of God. “The flesh is 
not just another area of earthly things, 
evil in itself, or threatening disaster. It 
only becomes evil when a man centers 
his whole life upon it” (p. 136). 
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The instalment closes the first 
half of a fine article on Satan. As in all 
recent articles in ThWB, special attention 
is given the Qumran documents. En- 
closed with this Lieferung is a new list of 
abbreviations (32 pp.), which will be 
specially valuable to beginners as the 
literary references are briefly annotated, 
just enough to identify and locate the 
author. G. 


with 


A Dictionary of Life in Bible Times. By 
Corswant. Oxford University 
Press, 1960, pp. 308. $6.50. 


The title of this book is a sufficient 
description of its contents. To quote the 
preface, “It was intended to be of most 
direct service to all who are engaged in 
the religious instruction of young people.” 
It has the 
articles describing important subjects, and 
of the sort we are all 
acquainted with in such a book. 


usual short articles, longer 


line drawings 


It remains to ask what advantages this 
book has over the spate of like volumes. 
It does not seem that there is any par- 
ticular advantage. The price is the same; 
the same; the illustrations 

Some of the articles are 
better than those in other dictionaries; 
are not so good. With modern 
and printing techniques, 
illustrations, maps and pictures can be 
made to yield much more information 
than simple line drawings such as are 
found here. 


the format is 
are the same. 


some 
photographic 


This is a good basic diction- 
ary, but it just makes it that much harder 
for the rector to decide which to buy 
for the parish library. N. G. H. 


Seven Books of Wisdom. 
Murphy. Milwaukee: 
ing Co., 1960, pp. x 


3y Roland E. 
3ruce Publish- 
163. $3.75. 


This is a popuar introduction to the 
Old Testament Wisdom writings by the 


Professor of Old Testament at the Catho- 
lic University of America. As such it 
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does not contain anything novel or start. 
ling, but the author displays thoroyg 
familiarity with contemporary Biblics 
scholarship and accepts its results, In. 
terestingly, he includes in the catego 
of Wisdom Literature both the Paalte 
and the Song of Songs. 

Father Murphy accepts the pseudony. 
mity of Wisdom writings without question, 
In the Psalter he follows Gunkel and his 
successors in a general way, withoy 
committing himself to Mowinckel’s viens 
on the “Enthronement Psalms”. In the 
Song of Songs he accepts the nuptial jn. 
terpretation, noting. however, the 
history of nuptial imagery from Hose: 
onwards as illustrating the unique re. 
lationship between Yahweh and Israel, 

The structure of Hebrew poetry and 


the forms of the Wisdom literature are 
ably summarized, possibly, in the interes 

of popularization, a bit oversimplified 

The chapters on Ben Sira and the Wisdom ' 
of Solomon do much more justice to those 

much-neglected books than is common 

in those circles in which they are stigma 

tized as “apocryphal”. 

This good specimen of Roman Catholic 
popular literature on the Bible should bk 
of use in wide circles outside the author's 
own The college sttudent, 
and even the junior seminarian beginning 
to remedy his illiteracy in Holy Wr. 
may especially profit from it! 

C. DE C. 


The Foundations of Judaism and Christi 
anity. By James Parkes. Chicago: 
Quadrangle Books, 1960, pp. xv + 
344. $6.00. 


communion, 


This is a well-meaning effort by a mort 
or less remote disciple of Travers Herford 
to square a conservative interpretation of 
the Gospels with a sympathetic under 
standing of rabbinic Judaism. The author 
has considerable reading. but little critical 
common sense, so the book is valuable 
chiefly for homiletic purposes. 

M. 
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